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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA, 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE 
The “ GLOBE” says :—“ TayLor BrotueErs, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 
finest of all species of the THEoproma, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 


“or Homa@oratus and Inva.ips we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDIES FOR CONSUMPTION, 
WASTING AND INDIGESTION. 


PANCREATIC EMULSION & PANCREATINE 











As attested by reports from Medical Men who have made the subject their special study, 
The lives of Consumptive persons are prolonged, the appetite, strength, and weight are 
increased, digestion promoted, and the general condition of the bédy improved. 


Bottles from 2s, to 21s., Wholesale and Retail, of the Manufacturers, 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, NEW BOND STREET, 


And of all other Chemists, who also supply 
SAVORY & MOORE’S DATURA TATULA. Specific for Asthma, Bronchitis, &. 


OSLER’S GRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE AND MODERATOR LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


MESS, EXPORT, & FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 


London: Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & COS PUBLICA 


This day, in Two Vols., 8vo, cloth extra, price 36s., 


With MAPS, PORTRAITS, and upwards of FIFTY F' 
ILLUSTRATIONS by ZWECKER and DURA 


SIR SAMUEL W. BAKERS NEW 
“TSMATITA.” 


A NARRATIVE of the EXPEDITION to CENTRAL AFRIC 
SUPPRESSION of the SLAVE TRADE, organised by 
Khedive of Egypt. 


WITH A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, ENGRAVED BY Jb 


A RAMBLE ROUND THE WORLD, 1871. By M. C. Baron pe Hip 


formerly Ambassador and Minister. Translated by Lapy Hersert. Two Vols. ns 
l us 


FOR THE KING’S DUES. By Acnes Macpoyett, Author of “Martin’s Vin: 
yard.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This 


| THE MAID OF KILLEENA, and other Stories. By Wituam Brack 


of “ A Princess of Thule.” Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE HARBOUR BAR; a Tale of Scottish Life. Two Vols. Cri 


| THE PRINCESS OF SILVERLAND. By Etste Srrivery 
piece by Sir Nozt Paton. Globe 8vo. Gilt. 4s. 6d. 


UNDER THE LIMES. By the Author of “Christin 
cheaper edition. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
| BIRDS: THEIR CAGES AND THEIR KEEP. B: 


Coloured Frontispiece and other lilustrations. Crown 8vo. 


TALES OF OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mirrorp, Seco 
Legation at Japan. With Illustrations drawn and Cut o 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON’S DIARY, REMI 
RESPONDENCE. Edited by Dr. Sapter. With Portrai. 
Two Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY OF THE LIFEBOAT and its Work. By I 


the Ro yal National Lifeboat Institution. With numerous Lllusta 





MACMILLAN & CO., LOND 
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BEAUTY. 


A few applications of Hagan’s Mag- 

nolia Balm will give a pure blooming . 
| complexion. It is purely vegetable, and 
| its effects are gradual, natural, and per- 
fect. It does away with the flushed 
appearance caused by heat, fatigue, and 
excitement ; removes all blotches and 
pimples, dispels dark and unsightly 
ion that will certainly revive, renew, spots, drives away tan, freckles, and 
wal aroma colour of grey or faded sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful Beautifying ip 

——e influence mantles the faded cheek with ican i 




















off, and induce a luxuriant growth. : 
’ : : : : youthful bloom and beauty. In use in REMOVING = 
nd success is the basis of this unquali- | YOUburY m = Ml-ste 
‘ing that time it has been used by many America for the last twenty-five years, FRECKLES ERUPTIONS 
. anak a6 eae maar tilted tn nalite the Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, in = eeninsvad 
3, ‘ ailed to satisfy 1 iON Mrc.Co. |) 
tional purchaser. Sold by all Chemists Bottlos at 3s. 6d. i 












es ae ee EUROPEAN DEPOT— wh 
._ SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, & ~ tere 
114 & 116, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON. 


IVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS. 





These Biscuits are composed of 


“DR. RIDGE’S FOOD,” 


And other nutritious ingredients. They are more Palatable, 
Agreeable, Digestible, Nourishing, Strengthening, Satis- 
fying, and Sustaining than any other article of diet, 
The Civil Service Gazette observes :— 
** While most of the Corn Flours in the market are alto- 
. . gether deficient in albumen and gluten, Dr. Rrp@r’s Foop 
every particle of the nutritive constituents of the finest Wheat, from which only it is made, while it is so pre- 


to be most eas sily digested by infants or invalids.’ 
In Canisters, 1s. 6d. each, or sent by post for 22 stamps. 


DR. RIDGE & CO., KINGSLAND. 
JOHN GOSNELL & COS 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matier at what age. 
“ TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
~ JOHN GOSNELL and Co.’s, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 


vectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 


4YAN’S . LL . WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicions old mellow spirit is the very 


*EAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


ulled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
*‘ THE RED SEAL, PINK LABEL, AND CORK BRANDED 
AHAN’S . LL. WHISKY” 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


First Medal, Vienna Exhibition. 


SIMMEL’S PERFUMERY. 


Specially Recommended to all Travellers. 

Rimmel’s Toilets Vinegar, Glycerine Soap, Lime Juice and 
lycerine for the Hair, Glycerine Cold Cream, Rose Leaf Powder 
nd Aquadentine for the Teeth, are indispensable requisites for 

the journey. 
3396, Strand; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 
Rimmel’s Perfumery is to be obtained Genuine at his 


VONTINENTAL BRANCHES. 

aris; 51, Rue de ]'Eouyer, Brussels; 22, Marche aux Souliers, Antwerp; 87, Rue ce la Cathe 
raat, The Hague; 136, Kalverstraat, Amsterdam; 20, Via Tornabuoni, Florence ; 1, Karnthner 
‘ace Charles Albert, Nice. 


me PrincipaL PerruMery Depots IN OTHER CONTINENTAL CITIES, 
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Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 9d. a Bottle. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold | Sold ty ai all dealers throughout the World. — 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


For upwards of half a century these Pills have been 
esteemed as most effectual both for the prevention and cure 
of disease. From their timely use rendering the doctor 
unnecessary, they are universally known as 

THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINE. 
To be had of all Chemists at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


“@» GLASS SHADES 


FERN CASES, 
WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, 


AND 


ORNAMENTAL TILE 
WINDOW BOXES. 


Window Glass of all kinds. 
PAINTED AND > STAINED GLASS 
Memorial, Ecclesiastic, & & other Windows. 


CEORCE HOUCHTON AND SON, 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 














COUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


ESTABLISHED ~ 1835. 


Arter all other remedies have been tried and failed to 
give relief, these Pills will prove effectual, and, if taken 
in comparison with others, will be found more effica- 
cious, safe, and speedy in their action than any yet 
before the public. Ask any respectable Chemist for 
them, or write to the Proprietor, 
FRANE W. STEEL, M.P.S., 
283, Liverpool Road, London, N. 
In boxes, 1s, 144d., 2s. 9d,, and 4s. 6d. Post free, one extra 
stamp. 
Genuine and convincing Te ~ on a may be seen if desired, 


CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING. 





None but anxious Mothers know | 


the real worry of the “ Teething 
Time,” and the 
worthier or more innocent adjunct 


than 
MRS. JOHNSON'S 
AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, | 


which, easily applied to the In- 
fant’s Gums, relieves the pain and 
prevents convulsions. Mothers 
should ask for Mrs. JOHNSON’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, and see that 
the name of “Barclay & Sons, 
Farringdon Street,” is on the Go- 
vernment Stamp. 


nursery has no | 


DONTOZS 


FOR THE, TEETH.GUMS,& BREATH. 


ASK A CHEMIST OR PERFUMER 
FOR ROWLAND’S ONONTO. 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


This Blegant and Fragrant Oil possesses extraordinary pro- 
perties for promoting the growth, restoring, preserving, and 
beautifying the human hair. Price 3/6, 7/-, 10/6 (equal to 


four small), and 21/- per bottle. 
ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 


This Oriental Botanical preparation realizes a HEALTHY 
PURITY of Complexion, and a softness and delicacy of skin. 
Soothing, cooling, and purifying, it eradicates all Cutaneous 
Eruptions, Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, and Discolorations. 
Price 4/6 and 8/6 per bottle. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. Ask for “‘ Rowland’s” articles, 


NEW MUSIC. 


ROoBEET COCKS and CO."S NEW SONGS 
Let the Hills Resound. Brinley Richards, 3s, 

Where I would be. Miss M. Lindsay. 3s. 

Sweet Molly Moreland. J. L. Molloy. 3s, 

In Shadow Land. Ciro Pinsuti, 3s, 

Victoria. National song in G and B. 

Nightingale. Anne Fricker. 3s. 

When the Ship Comes Home, Miss M. Lindsay, In F and G, 


4s. each, 
The Land of Love. Ciro Pinsuti, 43s. 
A Rose in Heaven, Franz Abt, In F andG, 
Fair Clytie. J. L. Molloy. 3s. 
All post free at half-price in stamps. 


MSS M. LINDSAY’S (Mrs. J. W. Bliss) NEW 


SONGS 
When the Ship Comes Home. 
4 





Henry Smart. 8s. each, 


4s, each, 





No. 1, in F; No.2,inG. Each 
8. 

Ye have done it unto Me (Sacred), and Bury thy Sorrow, 
3s, each, 

My Old Mate and Me. 3s, 

The Old Sweet Story. 4s. 

Where I would be. Song. 3s. 

When Sparrows Build. 3s. 

The Snow Lies White. 3s. 

sow at Thy Feet (Sacred). 3s. 

In this I Hope (Sacred). 3s. 

Excelsior, 4s, 

Tired (Sacred). In D flatandin D. Each 4s. 

All post free at half-price in stamps. 
|} TOUR’S NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Whisperings of Ilome. 4s, 


Plus Vite Galop. 4s, 
Silvery Peals, 4s. 


The Skylark’s Song. 4s. 

Post free for 24 stamps each, 

EN’S SIX FAVOURITE WALTZES 
Edited and Fingered by GEO, FP, 

wt’s Favourite Walt 1, 2, 3, 

carefully West. 3s. each, 


ASPAR’S FR AG MENT of MENDELSSOHN, 
for the Pianoforte (hitherto unknown), 3s, Free by 
Order everywhere. 

| HANDBOOKS for SCHOOLS 


Widely adopted, 
New Edition, 4s, 








IEETHOV 
for the Pianoforte 

WES s : ‘ 
ranged by Geo. F. 











| post half-price. 





and CLASSES. 
Hamilton’s Piano Tutor, 
| Ditto in cloth, 5s. 
Appendix to ditto. By G. West. 5s. 

li ‘larke’s Catechism of Music, 1s. 
| West's Questions on the Theory of Music, 1s, 
| Hamilton’s Dictionary. 1s. 
| Rohner’s Art of Singing. 4s. 
Abt’s Forty-four Exercises for the Voice. 6s, 
Hamilton’s Instructions for Singing. 5s. 
Abt’s Appendix to ditto. 5s. 

All post free. Payment in stamps. London, published 
only by Robert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. Order 
everywhere, 


12th Edition, 
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BILLIARDS. 

















BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





BY APPOINTMENT. 


Established 1814. N.B. Agents for the Silber Light. 





y 
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P GOLD MEDAL 


| BAKING ME POV 


Has been awarded THREE MEDALS for its SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. 
and all kinds of Pastry, light, sweet, and digestible. 
2d., and 6d. packets, and éd., 


Bread, Plum Puddin re” 
Sold everywhere in 1 





<i} 


in in, 


POWDER] | 


ALL OTHERS. Makes delicious | 


1s., 9s., and 5s. boxes. 





ROYAL DEVONSHIRE SERGE, 


MADE OF 


SELECTED AND ELASTIO STAPLE WOOLS, 


In the required fashionable colours, also in the new Home- 
- Mixtures. No article woven for Ladies’ Dresses equals 
this in general utility. It makes a warm garment without 
being heavy, and can be relied upon for durability. It does 
not cockle, and can be washed as a piece of flannel or brushed 
as a piece of cloth. Prices 1s. 11d., 2s. 6d., 2s, 9d., 3s. per 
yard. It is most serviceable for children, for whom a lower 
quality, also all wool, is made in navy blue only, at ls. 64d. 
per yard. Books of Patterns (containing fifty) will be sent 
on application to 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, 
DEVONSHIRE SERGE FACTORS, PLYMOUTH. 


This address is sufficient, the firm being well known in the 
West of England. 
N.B.—Good wear is positively guaranteed. 
Blue is Indigo Dye ; sea-water will not hurt it. It is the best 
material made for Yachting and Sea-side wear. 
The Royal Devonshire Serge i is specially woven for Boys’ | 


hard wear and Gentlemen’s suits. Price, 64 inches, from 
4s. 9d. per yard. 


The Navy | 


'BREAD, PASTRY, AND PUDDINGS 


USED IN THE 


QUEEN’S KITCHEN, 
MADE WITH 


YEATMAN’S YEAST POWDER. 
ne) 





BROKEN!! 


DAVY’S cy / 
ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT (7 / 


Securely and neatly mends 
Broken China, Glass, Earthenware, 
Woods, Cabinet Work, and 
Fancy Articles. 
| gold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 
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POPULAL wE'W song, 


A bird sang in a Hawthorn Tree... J. LZ. Hatton Lost Dreams oa .. Virginia Gabriel 
Absence and Return _... «. Franz Abt Magic Spell, The... - - wa» W, C. Levey 

A Little Cloud aa am on ... Ciro Pinsuti May Song, The ... om an . W. OC. Levey 
Apple Blossoms . ... Alfred Plumpton. Miner, The... on _ - ... Berthold Tours 
Beneath a Portal (0 Talismano”)... M, W. Balfe My Fairest Love tia me .. Carl Oberthur 
Blossoms ... "J. L. Hatton Nellie . M. B. Glover 
Child and the Skylark .. ove .». Lindsay Sloper Oh ! Who shall Sing the Rapture 

Choose your Partners ... eve «. R, Reece (‘Il Talismano”) ... . M. W. Balfe 
Cradle Song oe one ose ... Lady Baker Radiant Splendours ... ace .. M. W. Bale 
Dolly’s Vigil ose ... Alfred Plumpton Rippling Stream . . J. L. Hatton 
Dream of Angels, Little One ... «. Franz Abt Rose Song, The (@ Il Talismano’ ». M. W. Balfe 
Edith’s Prayer (‘‘ Il Talismano”) ... M. W. Balfe Sing, nor Let One Note of Sadness . . J. L. Hatton 
Fly forth, O Gentle Dove ete ... Ciro Pinsuti Sing Not of the Past... i. J.T. Trekell 
Give Me Your Hed Once More «. Lady Wm. Lennox Spare But One Gentle Thought ... Berthold Tours 
Happiest Land, joa we W. C. Levey Stream, The . J. L, Hatton 
Harvest of sorroee tS aes om .. Virginia Gabriel This World is Full of Beauty. .. Lady Baker 
Hour of Prayer ... * «. J. L. de B. Prescott Tit for Tat .. .-- Lindsay Sloper 
I’m a Fairy, Free and Light . . B. L Hime Two Hearts that Beat as One.. wee W. OC. Levey 
Kathleen’s Story .. . Michael Watson Village Church . J. L. Hatton 
Lady Eveline, The (“IL Talismano”) M. W. Balfe When in the Stilly ‘Hour of Night 3. Franz Abt 


PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT OF M. W. BALFE’S NEW GRAND OPERA, 
“IL TALISMANO.” 
a t asen SONG ... .. «. WILHELM KvunB . | FANTASIA ... «. G. A. OspornE 
mo « om i eae s. | THE CRUSADERS’ MARCH. M. W. Bare 
FIRST FANTASIA ... |. 1.) Wieneum Kune s. | DITTO, for Two Performers ... Sir Jutivs BENEDICT 
PE” cae ate Ditto s. FANTASIA ai . J. THEODORE TREKELL 4. 
PO aes +s. s. | KEEP THE RING (Transcription) Ditto 4 
WAR-SONG . .. «ws BRINLEY RicHaRDS .| BENEATH A PORTAL (Transcription) Ditto 
EDITH PL ANTAGENET «. E.L. Hie 4s.| CONCERT FANTASIA ... ... Frepgsric ArcHER 
FANTASIA ... - ws Madame Oury .| DUET for Two Performers... Sie@nor Li Cast 
FANTASIA ... 1. wc see eee BDOUARD RONVILLE 
DANCE MUSIC. 
THE TALISMAN WALTZ. TIilust. Cwas. Gonrresy 4s.| THE TALISMAN QUADRILLE. Illust. C. Goprrry 
THE TALISMAN GALOP. Ilust. Ditto 4s.| THE TALISMAN LANCERS. [lust. Cuas, Coors 
JULES ROCHARD’S EASY PIECES. 


BENEATH ‘A PORTAL ... ws oss . 2s.| THE CRUSADERS’ MARCH 2 
RADIANT SPLENDOUR . « ss 28,| GOLDEN LOVELOCKS, and OH! WHO SHALL SING 


LADIES’ CHORUS and WAR: SONG ... = a; “ 2@s.| THE RAPTURE? _... 
THE ROSE SONG 2s. 


‘SOLD ‘AT HALF-PRICE. 
LONDON: DUFF AND STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION IS PRODUCED BY WILKIE COLLINS and EDMUND YATES. 


cowzanns sortren. All THE YEAR ROUND. 


| ADIES riding and promenading, or exposed ; 
to the weather at this season, will, immediately on the CONDUCTED BY CHARLES DICKENS. 





PYEERREFFRRRERRSRES 








application of this celebrated preparation (established 105| The new Monthly Part (commencing a volume) contains 


years), experience its extraordinary genial qualities. It | tn, opening chapters of a new Serial Story, entitled 


produces and sustains “A SILENT WITNESS.” 
GREAT PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION, | By EDMUND YATES, Author of *‘ Black Sheep,” &c. 


Removes freckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy | Also 
action, softness, and elasticity of the skin, and is reecom- . " : 
mended in preference to any other preparation by the | A True Story, complete in the Part, entitled, 


Medical Profession. Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. sé ” 
Quarts, 8s. 6d. ; Pints, 4s. 6d. ; Half-pints, 2s. 9d. FATAL FORTUNE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


CAUTION. —Observe the name of the Proprietor, “‘ E. C. : 
Bourne,” on the Government Stamp, } May be ordered of all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls. 


PHILIPS’ SERIES OF LARGE SIXPENNY MAPS, 


With the latest discoveries, are the best and cheapest for Popular Use. 

On sheet (22 by 27 inches), or in cover. 

LIST OF THE MAPS. 

The World, on Mercator, | Spain and Portugal. 19 Australia. 
E. Hemisphere. Switzerland. 20 New Zealand. 
W. Hemisphere. Italy. 21 Africa. 
Europe. Turkey in Europe, 22 North America. 
British Isles. Austria. 23 Canada. 
England. Germany. } 24 United States, 
Scotland. Asia. 25 West Indies. 
Ireland. Palestine. 26 South America. 
France. ' India. 


Also a Superior Edition in case, 1s. each ; or on rollers and varnished, 2s. 6d. each. 
London: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32, Fleet Street. 
Liverpool: Caxton Buildings, and 51, South Castle Street. 
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FORTIETH YEAR. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1834. 





Policies payable during Life of Assured. Premiums extinguished by Bonuses. Average Bonus Thirty per Cent. 


ASSETS ... £800,000. | REVENUE ... £110,000 | CLAIMS PAID... £900,000, 
39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 








THE NEW PATTERNS ARE | HIGHLY RECOMMENDED. 


Cash's 44) Frilling 


THE MOST DURABLE AND SATISFACTORY TRIMMING FOR 
LADIES’, CHILDREN’S AND INFANTS’ WARDROBES. 
None are genuine without the Name of J. & J. CASH, Sold by y Drapers everywhere. 


WARMTH WITHOUT WHIGHT. 


THE ONLY PRIZE MEDALS AWAEDED LONDON, 1862; DUBLIN, 1865. 


rn It Li BOOTH AND FOXS 
; ca uy SP EIDER DUCK AND ARCTIC GOOSE PATENT 
i RNY 


Wee ~DOWN CLOTHING 
‘== DOWN QUILTS 


v ih 
| 2. ADVANTAGES OF THE DOWN QUILTS. 











1. They are the cheapest. 

2. They weigh but from 21b. to 4lb. 

3. They afford the warmth of Three Blankets 
4. They are wholesome, and easily washed. 
5. With care they will wear twenty years, 
6. They are handsome and ornamental. 


HIGHEST {MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


NO COLD CAN PENETRATE A DOWN GARMENT. 


The L re lined all through with Purified Goose Down, and weigh from 
18 to 24 ounces each, are graceful, durable, as warm as several flannels, as soft as cushions, and render 


crinoline superfluous. ; ; 
The LADIES’ VESTS are very attractive, and a sure protection against an easterly wind. 
The DRESSING GOWNS are comfortable and durable. 


THEY ARETINVALUABLE TO INVALIDS. SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
- ages ah me are cautioned against Spurious Imitations, Each genuine Article has the Name and Trade 
BOOTH AND FOX, 
LONDON, CORK, MANCHESTER, AND GLASGOW, 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ,“‘ DENIS DONNE,” “NO ALTERNATIVE,” 
&e. &e. 
nied 
CHAPTER XXX. ‘I DON’? LIKE HIM.” 
Mrs. Forest is astonished, the cousins 
are aghast, the cause of all this uncomfort- 
able exaltation-of feeling is at her wits’ 
end. Instantly she understands that if 
| she admits Mr. Clement Graham’s mode 
of introducing himself to her, that she 
must admit all that must follow his expla- 
nation of their unlucky rencontre, her 
share in it—all, everything. 
, Fora few moments the strong tempta- 
,, tion to protect herself, the strong instinct 
:; of self-preservation at any cost, assails her, 
; and saps her courage. She is tempted to 


| deny all knowledge, all recollection of him. | 


, As a gentleman, he can but accept her 
' denial, and suffer her to go her way in 
| peace. She almost gives way, she almost 


flings herself into the coward’s part, she | 


' almost does evil that good may come. But 


happily the bright, proud spirit within | 


her, though it has been beaten down and 


| crushed and tamed by undeserved suffering, | 
| is alive still, and ready to answer to any | 


; true call that may be made upon it. She 
| speaks, and, as she hears her own words, 
| she feels that she would have been a false 
woman indeed if she had spoken any others. 
“Indeed we do not need an introduction 
| to each other, Mr. Graham. Every face 
' and incident connected with the most un- 
| lucky day of my life is stamped upon my 
memory, in characters that will last as long 
as that memory itself.” 
He is a weak, talkative, gossiping, 


scandal-loving man, but he is not ill- | 


| natured; and now, as he looks at Kate, 
and marks that expression of being at bay 
which has come into her eyes, he feels 
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very sorry both for her and himself. Sorry 
for her in that his speech has annoyed her 
so much; sorry for himself that he should 
have been the utterer of that speech. He 
finds that he has no words at command 
wherewith to continue the conversation ; 
he is at the same time keenly curious as 
to “what happened to Bellairs and the 
girl”’ after his intervention, and afraid to 
|ask a single question for fear of getting 
himself into a scrape. The Miss Forests 
mark, and to a certain extent enjoy, his 
confusion, for they have a share of their 
| brother’s sense of humour. But Clement 
| lately, and Gertrude has no intention of 
| enjoying too openly anything that tends 
to put him at a disadvantage. 

“Qne comes across people so queerly 
| every now and then,” he says presently, 
with a weak, thin laugh that takes its rise 
in the reverse of anything like mirthful 
feeling. “Just met each other at a railway 
station once, didn’t we? and now here we 
meet again, don’t you know ? ” 


| 
| 


| 


a person again whom you have once seen 
at a railway station,” 


|memorable occasion so strongly on the 
| minds of both of you. Perhaps you had 
| lost your purse, and he had to lend you the 
money to pay for your fare, perhaps he saw 
| you drinking lemonade in the refreshment- 
|room? ‘Tell us the worst.” And Marian 
|comes up and puts her hands on Kate’s 
| shoulders, and bends her head down, and 
shows herself spiritedly to be a partisan 
of Kate’s on the spot. 
“Perhaps it was ever so much worse |} 
‘than anything your fancy has painted,” 


Kate whispers in reply, and she longs to |; 


tell out the whole story and bear the brunt 
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of the hardest suspicion that may be 
levelled at her without delay. 

“T detest mystification,” Gertrude cuts 
in contemptuously. “ Kate seems to be 
trying to weave a romance ahout some- | 
thing: if it amuses her and Mr. Graham | 
that she should do it, let her.” Gertrude 
is unmistakably angry, and jealous. She | 
has made herself very agreeable to the 
weak, wealthy young man by her side | 
lately, and he cannot endure to witness 
the slightest sign of wrath from her. | 

“T am sure Miss Mervyn will do me the 
justice to say that I had no share in the | 
romance,” he says, looking apologetically | 
at Gertrude, and appealingly at Kate. “I| 
acted, under a mistaken impression, for her 
good, as I thought, at the time. I shall | 
wish I had held my tongue,” he adds | 
peevishly, “if it’s going to make anything | 
like a misunderstanding between us ;” and | 
the look he gives Gertrude, as he concludes | 
his sentence, convinces her that he is quite | 
ready to be led to the altar by her, and to | 
surrender his will to hers, for awhile at | 
least, probably until the novelty of having | 
her for his wife shall have worn off. 

There is an air of expectancy and con- 
fusion about the whole party. Kate feels _ 
that to attempt anything like an expla- | 
nation now will be to put herself into a 
hopelessly wrong place. As for the Forests, | 
they feel angry and mortified. In the first 
place, her mere appearance to-day is a| 
blemish on their spotlessness. In the | 
second place, she is the cause of C'ement 
Graham appearing to great disadvantage ; 
and Gertrude knows that her quick-witted 
sister Marian will remember each little 
shade of manner that falls short of man- 
liness. ‘Marian will laugh at him and 
mimic him to Frank,” poor Gertrude feels | 
prophetically ; “‘and he was going on so 
well till Kate came in.” Gertrude has an | 
eye for the ridiculous and the awkward to | 
the full as keen as that of her brother and 
sister. But, in the case of Clement Graham, 
she is quite prepared to be charitably | 
blind, and to take up the burden of being 
perpetually on guard over his words and | 
actions, should she ever occupy the proud | 
and happy position of being his wife. 

“T am sure Kate has a good story to | 
tell us,” Mrs. Forest says, making a slight | 
diversion by means of entangling her fan, 
pocket-handkerchief, and eye-glass in one | 


day; but she is “one of them,” after all. | 
But Kate remains passive. | 

“Tt was all nothing; nothing but a | 
joke, ‘pon my word,” Graham says, with | 
another of those little, thin hee-heeing | 
langhs which are even more contemptible 
than maudlin tears in a man. 

“Tt was no joke at all, Aunt Marian; I | 
tell you what it was to me then, the over- 
throw of every bright hope that I had in 
life, and ever since it has been fetters to | 
my feet, and a clog round my neck,” | 
Kate says, rising up, with a weird, vague 
feeling that, after all, perhaps, she had | 
been Quixotic in denouncing herself when | 
it would have been so easy to remain 
passive, and to suffer them to flounder 
about in a boundless, fathomless sea of 
conjecture. 

She is her better self a moment after | 
this regret has crossed her mind. Her | 
higher nature revolts at the mere idea of 
taking refuge under cover of anything || 
like a cowardly prevarication. “I will 
come the first day you can give me a 
hearing and an hour, Aunt Marian,” she | 
says, quietly. “ Perhaps, after it, you will 
think worse of me. At any rate, you shall 
hear all the truth, and nothing beyond it.” | 

““T do detest mysteries,” Gertrude says, 
shrugging her shoulders and walking back 
to the piano; and Graham follows her, 
muttering, 

“So do I. 


Mysteries and much ado | 
about nothing are bad form, don’t you || 


know. Shall we try this once again.” 
And the gallant young ex-officer proceeds 
to whine out, in a fluty tenor, a repetition 
of his former request, that some one will 


“meet him once again, and love him once 
again.” 


“Good bye, Kate, my dear; come, of 
course, when it is quite convenient to you, 
and do remember that anything like a 


scene is especially unpleasant to me,” she 


adds, in a lowered tone. ‘I have been 
very much shattered by Frank’s affairs 
lately. I am ordered the most complete 
quiet. My doctor says that business cares 
and worries of all kinds are to be kept 
away from me; therefore, if it’s anything 
that I am not absolutely bound to hear, 
you see, you would be doing me a greater 
kindness by not confiding in me ?” 

The words are not unkind; but the 
tone is utterly devoid of all heart or inte- 





another, and, by pantomime, requiring | rest. Kate has gone to her family, yearning 
everybody’s aid towards disentangling the | for sympathy, for love, for some sign that 
same. Kate’s appearance on the boards | they care for her still. Her very soul 
of the family is very inopportune this | aches at the reception they have given 
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her, at the callousness of their manner ; | with all the desire in the world to find 


yet they have not said or done anything 


that work placed before her which she 


that is actually and definitely unkind. | shall be compelled to do. She cannot see it. 


On the contrary, her cousins have given 
her fragrant tea in a most exquisitely- 
painted cup and saucer. 
has requested that she will come and 


| So she 


) gropes on in the dark, helpless, 
blind, and unhappy—terribly, pitiably 


And her aunt | alone! 


The Forests have a great talent for 


spend a nice, long, quiet day with them. | keeping things smooth, and for putting 


What more can the heart of woman 
desire? What more can the common 


men at ease with themselves and others. 


| They see that Clement Graham is much 


sense of a poor relation teach her to expect? | 
Kate, and their womanly intuitions tell 


Nevertheless, she does presently go out 
from their midst, with a strangely sad and 
forlorn feeling of being alone and uncared 
for; of its being of little consequence to 


any human being whether or not she ever | 


reaches those clean and cheap, but pain- 
fully dull, lodgings. Even as this feeling 


is weighing her down, she forces herself | 


to remember her resolution of the previous 
night, and she repeats it with emphasis 
that is bracing as sea-air to her shaken 
nerves. 

“* Whatever comes to my hand to do, I'll 
do it with such a will as shall employ me 


fully, and save me from the pangs of retro- | 
pleasure in coming to them, or their 


spection,” she says, vigorously. And the 
mere force of the words nerves and stimu- 


ruffled by this little passage of arms with 


them that he is not a man who is likely to 


/come again to a house where he has been 


so ruffled, unless he has full assurance 
that it shall never happen again. Accord- 
ingly, instead of dropping the subject of 
Kate, and so vainly attempting to make 
him forget her—as less adroit manceu- 
vrers would have done—Mrs. Forest and 
Gertrude speak about her openly, and say 
what a pity it is that her profession is one 
that virtually separates her from them 


‘entirely, and that they are sorry to see 


lates her on, to the better fulfilment of the | 


weary task of mere endurance. What would 
she give now foronestrong, reassuring clasp 
of the hand, one manly word of counsel 
and comfort from the only man who 
knows exactly to what degree she has 


been sinned against, and to what degree | 
* But he | 


she has sinned against others. 


that she has developed a morbid sensitive- 
ness which prevents her taking any 


taking any pleasure in having her com- 
pany. “I have asked her to come and 
; : 9 , 
spend a quiet day with us,” Mrs. Forest 
says, “ but I can see that she doesn’t wish 


|to come, therefore I shall let the subject 


has left her ‘in doubt,’ too,’’ she thinks, | 
and oh! the anguish there is for her in | 
the reflection, that during that brief inter- | 


view of the previous night, she was lowered 
in his estimation, and had drifted miles 
apart from him. “At any rate, he knows 
the worst of me,” she repeats to herself 
in a paroxysm of pain; “ he knows my 
worst and my best.” 

There is a great deal to be gone through 
in the process of this entire relinquishment 
of any right to him—of the belief that he 
desires to have any right to her. “Ail 
through his life, whenever he thinks of me 


at all, he will think of me as a foolish, | 


feckless, person, who was wafted about by 
her own wayward will, without any regard 
to any fixed principle whatever.” She 
thinks this in bitter self-humiliation, for 
her soul is ground down to-night. 

Poor girl! she would be in a better case 
if she were called upon to do something 
definitely good or difficult. But she is 





| 


drop.” As she announces her resolve she 
heaves a gentle sigh of disappointed and 
rejected affection, and Clement Graham 
asks, 

“You never did know 
Mervyn, did you? ” 

*“ We never knew her at all, until she 
came to stay with us last year, and then I 
am sorry to say she was the cause of a 
great deal of misery to our dear May,” 
Mrs. Forest says, with a softly deprecating 
movement of the head. Ever since her 
daughter-in-law had the discretion to die, 
Mrs. Forest has publicly spoken of her in 
terms of tenderness and affection, that fall 
as gracefully from her lips as if they were 
genuine. 

“T heard that Frank was very sweet on 
his cousin; she always was a girl to carry 
on with any fellow who would carry on 
with her, don’t you know,” said Clement 
Graham, giving way to his effeminate 
desire to pick holes in the moral vestment 


much of Miss 


| ° 
| of any absent person who might be under 


allowed by fate and circumstances to drift, | 


discussion. ‘When I knew her at Torquay 
—at least I didn’t know her, but I knew 
who she was—she was flirting as hard 
with Bellairs as any girl could. 


She left | 
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all the Plymouth garrison hacks, who had 
been trained to the business, lengths 
behind; there was nothing like her.” He 
quite warms into eloquence, and is cooled 
down again to his normal state of peevish 
suspicion, by Gertrude saying, with an air 
of unmistakable jealousy, 

“ Flirting with Captain Bellairs! He has 
had plenty of opportunities of renewing 
the flirtation if he had pleased, for he met 
her here when he had that bad accident; 
but we saw no signs of it, did we, mamma aad 
Gertrude reserves her own knowledge on 
the subject, communicated to her in con- 
fidence by Captain Bellairs. 

“Tt would be an excellent match for her, 
and I am sure we should all rejoice in it,” 
the wary mother replies warningly, for 
she fears that the soupcon of jealousy in 
Gertrude’s tone may be detected by the 
man who is still free to take the offer of 
his hand and fortune elsewhere. 

“They say there’s no chance of that,” 
Clement Graham goes on. “I hear that 


he has been hanging about after that pretty | 


widow, Mrs. Angerstein, a good deal lately, 
and she was the one that there was a story 
about with Bellairs some years ago, don’t 
you know.” 


His delight in his own prowess as a | 


narrator of aught that is unfavourable to 
another is so vigorous and clearly to be 
seen, that Gertrude blushes with shame 
for him now, and trembles with anticipa- 
tion of the little dramatic scene which 
Marian will make of it for Frank’s benefit. 

The shake of the hand which she gives 
him when he takes his departure, is so cold 
and constrained that the others notice it. 
Nevertheless this sense of his shortcomings 
which her sister has displayed does not 
melt Marian’s spirit, nor tie Marian’s 
tongue, when they are alone. 

“Gerty, dear,” she begins, “what an 
amusing husband you will have! He will 
never let you be dull; when he has thrown 
mud on all your friends and acquain- 
tances, he will be able to come nearer home 
and malign his own mother, and mamma, 
and me; and when everyone else fails he 
can suspect you, my dear, and his own 
daughters if you have any.” 

“Don’t be bitter, and think you're 
witty,” Gertrude says crossly, and then the 
genuine sisterly affection which is at the 
bottom of this badinage crops up. 

“Gertrude,” Marian says leaning her 
arms on her sister’s shoulders and kissing 
her affectionately, “‘don’t think of marrying 
that man; let him and his money go. I 


declare, though I have no special call for 
the work, I’d rather turn washermoman 
than be tied for life to that mean-natured, 
peevish, suspicious little wretch; you can’t 
like him?” 

**T don’t like him.” 

“ Fancy listening to his spite about any- 
one dear to you; fancy his saying a series 
of spiteful things about me, for instance ; 
why, Gerty, you couldn’tendure it. Poor 
Frank sacrificed himself, and we have seen 
the end of that.” 

“T don’t like him,” Gertrude replies, 
“but the less I say the better, for I shall 
marry him.” 





SOME UNDESIRABLE OLD 
CUSTOMS. 


Tue position of women in England is 
occupying a larger amount of public atten- 
tion than it did at any former period. 
Everyone’s newspaper experience must 
| have made him familiar with the many 
forms in which this attention displays itself. 
The admission of women to political privi- 
leges; the passing through a course of 
academical study not inferior to that of 
men; the licence to practise in the medical 
and other professions ; the participation in 
the proceedings at public meetings on 
| social subjects ; the occupation of a higher 
| position than hitherto, in the education of 

the young ; the lessening of the disadvan- 

| tages under which women labour in re- 
| gard to property—all these subjects are 
| now before the public, with a distinctness 
| that forbids the belief that they will be 
allowed to go into oblivion. 

Meanwhile, there are other disabilities 
so barbarous that one wonders how they 
could ever have been maintained in free 
| England. In the time of James the First, 

for instance, the question was seriously 
| argued, whether the law allowed a man 
| to beat his wife. A pamphlet appeared in 
1609, ‘‘An Apology for Women: in opposi- 
| tion to Mr. G. Gager, his assertion, who 
| helde in the Act at Oxforde, anno 1608, 
that it was lawful for husbands to beate 
| their wives; by William Heale.” Mr. 
Gager, as a university man, was probably 
a bachelor, and as such, we may charitably 
suppose that he did not know what he 
| was talking about; at any rate it is satis- 
| factory to be told that Mr. Heale was at 
| hand, to administer an antidote to. the 
| poison. That it was lawful to whip 
women, as one of the punishments admin- 
| istered by the judicature, is certain enough ; 
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the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


illustrated the fact in an unseemly and | 


demoralising way.* 
The knotty point thas been to decide— 
not whether the law shall use the power of 


whipping women—but whether husbands | 


ever had a legal right to beat their wives. 
Many thousands of hapless women have 
realised the stern fact in their own persons, 


let the rights of men and the rights of | 


women be what they may. The Russians 
in past ages were very much distin- 
guished as wife-beaters, and Purchas went 
so far as to say that, “ If in Muscovy the 
women are not beaten once a week, they 
will not be good, therefore they look for 


it weekly; and the women say, if their | 
husbands did not beat them, they should | 


not love them.” Did Purchas ever hear 
Russian women say this ? 
in his volume on the State of Russia (1716), 
said, “ It is a common thing in Russia to 
beat their wives in a most barbarous 
manner, very often so inhumanely that 
they die with the blows: and yet they do 
not suffer for the murder, being a thing 
interpreted by the law to be done by way 
of correction.” Alas! correction had an 
elastic meaning to those much-bruised 
women ! 
fathers sometimes insisted on clauses being 
put into the marriage settlements of their 
daughters, prohibiting the marital use of 
the knout, whip, or stick. 


wife-beating in Russia—Marie and Alfred 
forbid! And yet, what are we to say to 


Mrs. Atkinson’s distinct statement on this | 
subject? Her Recollections of Tartar | 
Steppes is one of the most recent books | 
relating to that country; and in it she | 


says: “A nursemaid of mine left me to be 
married. Some short time after, she went 
to the Natchalaisk of the place to make a 
complaint against her husband. He en- 
quired into the matter, when she coolly 
told him her husband did not love her. He 
asked how she knew he did not love her? 
‘ Because,’ she replied, ‘he never whips me.’” 

So far as concerns our own country, 
an English judge is said to have claimed 
the right, under the common law, to 
beat his own wife with a stick no bigger 
than his thumb. When this dictum came 
te be enquired into, however, it was found 
that the learned judge had not made so 
broad an assertion; he had merely pointed 


* Att THE YEAR Rovunp, Vol. III., First Series, 


Captain Percy, | 


In the better classes of society, | 


Of course we 
do not now mean to believe in any more | 


out an obsolete law that might bear this 
interpretation, provided the beating were 
administered for the moral correction of 
the wife. We do not know, we can only 
| vaguely guess, at the number of wives 
who have had to pass through this ordeal. 
Sometimes indignant neighbours ad- 

mfnister a kind of Lynch-law to wife 
beaters. Rough music of kettles, tongs, 
and shovels is beaten under the ‘window 
of a man who is known to have beaten 
his wife, in more than one Hampshire 
village; until the horrid din brings him 
to his senses. In some of the villages of 
Surrey and Sussex, until quite recently, 
a rustic Lynch-law was much in favour. 
When a man had been known to beat his 
wife, a little chaff from the thrashing 
floor was quietly sprinkled in front of his 
house at night; this*was to be interpreted 
by him, next morning, as a hint to be 
attended to; if he offended a second time, 
all the cow-horns, bones, cleavers, bells, 
whistles, rattles, frying pans, and old 
kettles in the village were brought into re- 
quisition, to deafen him with their music. 
The orchestral prelude being finished, the 
vocal concert began by the repetition of 
such doggerel verses as the following : 

There is a man in this place 

Has beat his wife! (forte—a pause) 

Has beat his wife!! (fortissimo) 

It is a very great shame and disgrace, 

To all who live in this place ; 

It is indeed upon my lite. 


followed by more rough music, howling, 


and shouting. Offenders in the opposite 
direction, wives ill-treating their husbands, 
are more likely to act through the medium 
of a scolding tongue, than a stick or whip. 
Rough music to a scold is among the 
| customs of some villages. So recently as 
1860, when a man was shut ont. of his 
own house by a termagant wife, the boys 
| and young men dressed up an effigy of the 
woman, imprisoned it in the pound for a 
time, and then burned it before her door. 
| In the Ahr-thal, Switzerland, the peasantry 
get up a thierjagen or beast hunt, com- 
prising a frightful screeching of rough 
music, when a man is known to have 
| beaten his wife. 

So much for wife beating. 
letting, lending, or leasing ; 
|as it may read to English folk at the 
| present day, the treatment of wives as 
chattels has sometimes gone this length. 
| We have authentic record that Sir John 
de Camoys, in the old feudal days, leased 
‘his wife in regular form to Sir William 


Now for wife 
for strange 
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de Paynel; but the lady was not a con- 
senting party to the arrangement, and 
appealed to the protection of the law; 
whereupon the lease was annulled. 

Down to the beginning of the present | 
century, in some parts of Cumberland, | 
a custom called “letting a woman” 
was adopted—queer enough in its way, | 
but not so queer as it sounds; it was a| 
mode of transferring to some family, to) 
board and: lodge, any young unmarried | 
woman who had become a burthen to the 
parish; an advertisement announcing “a 
woman to let” was inserted in the papers, 
and preference was given to the family 
which offered the best terms. In 1788 a 
manufacturer, in the Midland Counties, | 
took a lease of his deceased wife’s sister ; | 
whether there was any legal bar at that 
time, or whether he had any conscientious 
scruples in regard to marrying her, we are | 
not told; but the leasehold property lived 
with him, and assumed the rank and 
position of wife. In 1815 a Birmingham 
varpenter, after ill-treating his wife, leased 
himself to another woman by a document 
which an unscrupulous attorney had the 
hardihood to draw up, and for which he 
charged thirty-five shillings ; this precious 
document bound the man and the woman | 
to live together permanently, and to sup- 
port and succour each other to the utmost | 
of their power. The poor wife was, of 
course, no consenting party to this; she | 
appealed to the law; the appeal brought | 
the “lease” before the eyes of the| 
judiciary; the man was brought to his | 
senses (though probably remaining a bad | 
husband), and the attorney received a| 
severe rebuke. Maidens and widows of | 


good repute are not averse to a little 
pleasant banter about being “leased for 
life,” as another name for matrimony; but 
in bygone times this pleasantry was some- 
times elaborated to a remarkable degree. 
In the hey-day of the Bath season, late in 
the last century, a young widow gentle- 
woman went to a masquerade in that 
fashionable resort of the rich-gay and the 
rich-invalid ; she wore on her breast a 
written paper with some lines written by 
a wit of the day, one Councillor Cox :— 


| poor, but always the ignorant. 


The beating, the letting, the lending, 
and the leasing of wives are not the only 
oddities which men believed in in past 
ages, concerning the marital relation 
bet ween themselves and their better halves. 
Indelibly impressed has been the notion, 


chiefly among the more ignorant part of 


the working population, that a man may 
sell his wife, and so legally free himself 
from any obligation in regard to her. The 
popular theory was, that if a man puta 


halter round his wife’s neck, and took her 


to a public market-place, he might legally 
sell her to the highest bidder. If the wife 


resisted, doubts arose whether the sale 
' could or could not be carried out; but in 


most cases the wife was quite as ready to 
depart, as her spouse to get rid of her. 
Without going further back, we shall 


‘find that from the middle of the last 


century, the newspapers gave ample proofs 


| of the existence of this singular coarseness 


of taste among the people—not always the 
In 1750, 
‘‘a man and his wife, falling into discourse 
with a grazier at Parham, in Norfolk, the 


| husband offered him his wife in exchange 
'for an ox, provided he would let him 


choose one out of his drove. The grazier 
accepted the proposal, and the wife readily 
agreed to it. Accordingly they met the 
next day, when she was delivered to the 
grazier with a new halter round her neck; 
and the husband received the bullock, 
which he afterwards sold for six guineas.” 
Decidedly the bullock was the least im- 
moral member of the party. In 1766 one 
Huggins, a carpenter of Southwark, sold 
his wife to a brother-chip, at an alehouse. 
The bargain ended strangely and tragi- 
cally; for the carpenter, repenting of his 
sale, wanted his wife back again; she 
refused to return, and so he went and 
hanged himself! In the year next follow- 
ing, a man sold that in which he certainly 
had no legal property whatever, namely, a 
woman who was not his wife; the pur- 
chase price was a quarter-guinea and a 
gallon of rum. To sum up the queer 
story, the woman came into the possession 
of a legacy; whereupon the second man 
married her. In 1773, a proof was 


| afforded how firm was the belief, among 


To be let on a lease for the term of a life, 

I, Sylvia J——, in the shape of a wife ; 

I am young, though not handsome; good natured, 
though thin ; 

For further particulars, pray apply within. 


| 


At masquerades it was allowable, we pre- | 
sume, to say and do things not permitted | 


| 
to gentlewomen elsewhere. 


some portions of the working-class, that 
such sales were legal, especially if any 
formalities were observed. Three men 
and three women went to the Bell Inn at 
Birmingham, and made the following 
entry in a toll-book which was kept there : 





| “Samuel Whitehouse, of the parish of 
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Willenhall, in the county of Stafford, this 
day sold his wife, Mary Whitehouse, in 
open market, to Thomas Griffiths, of 
Birmingham. Value one shilling. To take 
her with all faults.” This was signed 


by the husband and wife on their own | 
| believing them to be dead, married again. 


parts, and by Thomas Buckley as a 
witness. The parties, we are assured, 
were all exceedingly well pleased; and the 
money was paid down, as well for the 
market-toll as for the purchase. So far 
as we might venture to offer a judgment, 


one shilling was quite as much as the 
| arose out of an abnormal state of society. 


lady was worth. 


The first twenty years of the present | 


century were not without illustrative 
examples. A man at Tuxford market- 
place, in 1805, sold not only his wife, but 
his child; he was well satisfied with five 
shillings, as the purchase price of the two. 
No doubt he would have been greatly 
astonished to learn, that each of them had 
a legal claim on him for support. In 
the next following year, John Gawthorpe 
brought his wife, with a halter round her 
neck, to Hull market; the crowd was so 
much more eager at staring than bidding, 
that the couple went away, and came again 
at a later hour, whena purchaser for the lady 
appeared at the handsome price of twenty 
guineas. In 1807, Mr. John Lupton, of Lin- 
ton, purchased the wife of Mr. Waddilove, 
innkeeper of Grassington, for one hundred 
guineas, and gave one guinea as earnest. 
The following day he took the remaining 
ninety-nine guineas, and proposed to com- 
plete the purchase; but there was a hitch; 
Mr. Waddilove was willing, but Mrs. 


Waddilove was not; the former kept the 


guinea, and Mr. Lupton departed—perhaps 
to become a wiser man. In 1810, a Cum- 
berland couple were not on good terms, 
and a sale was determined on; but the 
wife was too sharp for the husband, in a 
direction he little expected. Finding the 
market for this kind of chattel dull near 
home, she persuaded him to take her to 
Newcastle ; where, by a ruse to which she 
was party, he was seized by a press-gang 
and carried off to sea. 

It may be worth mentioning that, during 
the later years of the reign of George the 
Third, the marital relations among the 
humble classes were much disturbed by 
the exigencies of the Army and Navy. 
Thousands of English soldiers and sailors 
died abroad, either in battle or under many 
of the contingencies arising out of war; 
while other thousands, though not so many, 


had become prisoners or permanent settlers 





in foreign countries. Soldiers’ wives and 
sailors’ wives, at the best of times, are in 
& precarious position; but in the days of 


'which we speak their fate was doubtful 


indeed. Not hearing of their husbands 
for several years, many of these wives, 


In some of these cases the former husband 
was not dead ; he came home, but found it 
no longer a home for him. Many of the 
wife-sales of the period took place under 
these circumstances; and the authorities 
winked at irregularities, which obviously 


Somewhat more than forty years ago, 
Joseph Thomson, a Cumberland farmer, 
brought his wife to Carlisle one morning, 
and employed a bellman to announce an 
approaching sale. A large number of 
persons assembled ; Thomson placed his 
wife on a large oak chair, with a straw 
halter round her neck. He announced 
that the sale was with her consent. He 
enumerated her good and bad qualities 
with considerable frankness, perhaps more 
impartially than he would those of a cow. 
After a few biddings, he “knocked her 
down” to Henry Meads, the purchase- 
price being twenty shillings and a New- 
foundland dog. Mr. Meads and Mrs. 
Thomson departed in one direction; Mr. 
Thomson, with the dog and the twenty 


| shillings, in the other. A transaction of this 


kind, with adifference by way of excitement, 
was witnessed in 1835. A wife, sold for 
fifteen pounds, who eventually survived 
both buyer and seller, married again after 
the sale. Afterwards her first husband 
died, and she claimed to be legally entitled 
to a share of some property which he left 
behind him. The relatives of the first 
husband insisted that the sale had been 
a valid one, and that he died wifeless; 
the law decided otherwise, much to their 
astonishment and discomfiture. 

It would be pleasant to know, that the 
thirty-seven years of the gentle reign of 
our present queen had passed over, without 
the occurrence of any degrading scenes of 
this kind. But such is not quite the case. 
In the first year of the reign, the inhabitants 
of a village in the West Riding of York- 
shire were much surprised at the result of 


‘a trial, in which a man was sentenced 
|to a month’s imprisonment for selling his 
wife; they had entertained no doubt of 
| his right to do so. 
| illegal ; 


Of course it was 
and eighty years ago Lord 
Hardwicke had treated as an indictable 
the making over of a wife by 
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private contract; but these beliefs cling 
to the uneducated mind, with a tenacity 
that almost defies legal and logical proof. 
A case which took place at Dudley illus- 
trates a whole class: a man sold his wife 
for sixpence, under a firm belief that the 
smallest coin would suffice to release him 
from all marital obligations. In 1863, as 
a local newspaper informs us, “ A wife was 
sold at Cyfarthfa Iron Works by one work- 
man to another; and the wife seemed 
more amused than pained by the transfer. 
The price was two pounds ten shillings, 


recently as 1870 one of these transfers 
took place at Bury in Lancashire; the 
purchase-price was eight shillings, and 
the circumstances showed that in this 
case, at any rate, the “ chattel’? was worth 
little to any one. 

Our French neighbours have a widely- 
spread belief that wife-selling is a familiar 
and general practice in England. Their 
error consists in supposing it to be any- 
thing more than a rare occurrence, and | 
that it is at all countenanced by the law. 





SERVANTS IN 


AMERICA. | 


“Str, we have no servants here in | 
America. There are any quantities of | 
Irish, Dutch” —the speaker meant Germans 
—“‘and niggers, who hire out to sling things 
around, do a good stroke of business for 
the crockery-stores, and spoil better food 
than they ever heard of, where they pro- 
perly belong; but we have no servants. | 
You must go back to England for them, sir. 
There, although you grumble at them, you 
have the best servants in the world.” 

My interlocutor was an elderly, grey- 
haired, grey-bearded, almost cosmopolitan 
American, with whom I had the good 
fortune to become acquainted, not very 
long ago, in New York City. We were | 
chatting in the first-floor (second in the 
United States) front parlour of our board- 
ing house, or rather, private hotel, one 
morning, immediately after breakfast. 
The text for his remarks had been fur- 
nished by my commenting on the rather: 
objectionable behaviour of an Irish cham- 
ber-maid, in an adjoining “ hall bedroom,” 
who not only used her broom so vigorously 
as to render conversation almost impossible, 
but also accompanied that exercise with a 
patriotic ballad, sung in a high key, and 
with an agreeable Celtic twang. 











with the understanding that an additional | 
ten shillings should be spent in beer.” So | 


country seven hundre¢ 


When I had remonstrated by tapping 
against the door, from the other side of 
|which this music proceeded, the per- 
'former laughed saucily, and sang the re- 
|frain louder than before; though, to do 
her justice, she left off presently—having 
‘asserted her right to act as she pleased. 

We were not alone. Some half-dozen 
of our fellow boarders were sitting with 
us round the large stove reading the 
| morning papers or chatting. At my very 
| English attempt at obtaining quiet, and 
| the chambermaid’s response, they had only 
smiled, or remarked that her conduct was 
“too bad,” submitting to the nuisance with 
|that incredible patience and good-nature 
| towards every description of outrage and 
/annoyance from everybody in authority, 
or from whom they require service, cha- 
racterising their countrymen ; and forming 
so marked a contrast to the ordinary be- 
haviour of average Britons, under such 
provocation. 

‘“Why, we are used to it, you see,” my 
companion remarked, when I had com- 
mented on this, to my thinking, unwise 
forbearance, ‘and apt to allow the rights 
of the individual to override those of the 
community. We seem to imagine that 
political and social equality are the same 
thing, involving the right to do as we 
please, without much regard to the feelings 
of other people. It’s a free country, you 
know, where one person is as good as 
another, and as Biddy there would pro- 
bably say, a great deal better. She is not 
intentionally insolent or disobliging, but 
only ignorant; and that’s her way of 
asserting herself—the only way she knows 
of. Probably she never had a pair of shoes 
or stockings on in her life, before she 
landed at Castle Garden; she lived on 
potatoes and buttermilk, and was in all 
respects a kind of poor savage. Now she 
gets five dollars a-week and her board— 
the same food that you and I pay ten for 
—and dresses like a rainbow gone mad, 
when out for a holiday. Naturally, her 
self-esteem rises, and she wants to show 
that though a Biddy (the generic nick- 
name for the class in the United States), 
she is not to be looked down upon on that 
account. She is wrong in practice, but 
right in principle, and hardly to be blamed 
for her false application of it. That’s the 
fault of you Britishers, for owning her 
1 years, and turning 
out no better sort of humanity. You send 
it to us by the ship-load, and then grumble 
at the inevitable result. It is this great 
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gulf-stream of emigration, always setting 
in on our shores, and leaving most of its 
sediment in our big sea-board cities, which 
produces half the evils you are so fond of 
twitting us about in Europe.” 

Theremark was uttered good-humouredly, 
but with sufficient earnestness to denote 
the convictions of the speaker; who had, 
indeed, pretty strong, and perhaps peculiar 
ones, on thesubject, as will appear presently. 
Avoiding any discussion, I answered :— 

“The result is certainly unfortunate, 
whatever may be the cause. Your ser- 
vants’ ignorance, raw notions of equality 
and unlucky self-assertion, coupled with 
your own good-nature, ensure you such 
an amount of domestic discomfort as is 
absolutely unparalleled in any other 
civilized country.” 

“Well, perhaps so. 
I see there’s no help for it. 
you say, grin and bear it. 
other things that might be mentioned, it 
is a set-off against our many advantages.” 

“And a pretty severe 


And for anything 
We must, as 


and gravity of the evil. 
championed and excused it, on democratic 
and optimistic principles, as by no means 


an unmixed one, in fact as only so much | 


good in the making. Before reporting his 
arguments, let me volunteer some further 
details of the nuisance in question. 

It is so notorious and flagrant a one in 
the United States that, serious as are its 


inflictions, it has almost passed out of the | 
As if in sheer | 
despair of it, the Americans have long | 


sphere of 


grave discussion. 
been in the habit of treating the imprac- 
ticable thing asa joke. For years their 
comic writers and artists have ‘shown 
up” “ Biddy” and her belongings in all 
sorts of ridiculous, absurd, and odious 
lights; finding in her ignorance, stupidity, 
impulsiveness, irascibility, and before- 
mentioned crude notions of self-assertion, 
anapparently inexhaustible mine of subjects. 
All her foibles have been descanted upon, 
illustrated and laughed at, sometimes in a 
not very generous or considerate spirit. 
She has been drawn “at home,” in rags 
and barefoot, feeding pigs; “after a 
month’s residence in America,” flaunting 
on Broadway, in the extremest caricature 
of the prevailing fashion; bullying, brow- 
beating or cajoling her mistress in the 
non-performance of her domestic duties ; 


howling with simulated anguish at the 
2 = ' 


. 
Like some | 


one, too,” I) 
responded, to which proposition my friend’s | 
patriotism would not allow him to consent, | 
though he fully admitted the existence | 
He, however, | 


| gentle remonstrances of a young wife over 
}a smashed dinner-service, and declaring 
|she is “ put upon and abused bekase she’s 
a poor orphan and a furriner, wid nobody 
to stand upfor her;” consoling her mistress, 
on parting, with the assurance that “if she 
gets up early in the mornin,’ sets the table 
for breakfast, makes the fire and sweeps 
the stairs ov a Friday, maybe she'll get 
another gurrl as good herself ; ” 
quarrelling with the codfish dinner on 
that particular day and insisting on 
salmon; summoning her so-called master 
from his fireside and newspaper to carry 
out the ash-barrel to the sidewalk (in 
accordance with a slovenly transatlantic 
practice) ; entertaining legions of ‘‘cousins” 
on her employer’s victuals; loading her 
mother, in the guise of an old beggar- 
woman, with pillaged food at the “base- 
ment” entrance; calmly explaining “ that 
noise,” as she tries on a new bonnet, with 
be it’s the babby as has tumbled down 
| stairs;” and, indeed, depicted in innumerable 
similar aspects, but never complimentarily. 
The articles written about her, could they 
be collected, would form a considerable 
library. 

Of course all this represents but one 
‘side of the question, one which 
the English reader will be apt to think 
overcharged. That there is, however, a 
| great deal of truth in these popular pre- 
| sentments, my own personal observation, 
extending over a period of thirteen years’ 
residence in the United States, will confirm. 
For this purpose I shall introduce a few 
recollections, premising that I relate them 
without the slightest exaggeration. 

For instance, the private hotel of which 
[ have spoken was a good illustration of 
domestic misrule, in the article of servants. 
There were no fewer than thirteen of them 
(it was a double house), great strapping, 
robust, large-armed and heavy-footed Irish 
wenches, under the nominal control of the 
niece of one of the proprietors, an amiable 
young woman, for whose authority they 
cared not one straw. Accordingly they 
conducted themselves very much after 
their own inclinations, performing their 
work in the free-and-easy manner already 
indicated, commonly with a maximum of 
noise, and a minimum of consideration for 
the feelings of the boarders, whose presence 
rarely made any difference in their ab- 
normal boisterousness and want of train- 
ing. Did you encounter one of them in the 
passage or on the staircase, when she was 
ringine the bell which announced meals, 
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she never modified the din; 
partook of them amid a general skirmishing 


and clashing of plates, “resembling that of | 
eating-house 


an old-fashioned “slap-bang” 
in London. Everything else was trans- 
acted in the like rough-and-ready fashion : 
quiet, discipline, or regard for anybody’s 
individual tastes or convenience being 
wholly ignored. If, as happened to be 


my case, your business compelled you to | 


spend the greater part of your time in 
your chamber, instead of merely sleeping 
there, as seemed to be the rule, woe upon 
you! for in the prosecution of her labours | 
Bridget reigned and rioted supreme. How | 


she would make the dust fly, under the | 
she | 
| 


pretence of “sweeping up”! how 
never closed doors unless asked, and then 


banged them to, with an emphasis which | 


fully explained the dislocated condition of 
all the locks in the house! lastly, how she | 
would sing, bawl, and romp with her 
fellows! As for my additional misfortune, 


I chanced toe be lodged in a room imme- | 


diately beneath their dormitories ; I had | 
also the advantage of hearing their tu- | 
multuous “ carryings-on ” when off duty, 
when they sometimes danced Irish jigs, | 
and occasionally fought (it was difficult 
to discriminate one exercise from the 
other), making sufficient noise to be audible 
at least two floors below. As this occurred 
repeatedly, after in vain trying remon- 
strance, “ chaff,” and finally downright | 
vituperation, which they generally met “by 
clamorous denials of any cause for com- 
plaint, or bandying charges from one to 


the other, I found it necessary to appeal | 


to one of the landlords, who could only | 
remedy matters by removing me to an 
apartment in the adjoining honse. 

He was a kindly, intelligent American, 
obliging and even generous, and his esta. | 
blishment was conducted on a far more 
liberal scale than is common in New York 
city. 
answer to my expostulations; “ but what | 
am I to do? If I was to clear ’em all | 
out, I should be obliged to have in a new 
lot, who’d cut up just the same or worse, 
and who didn’t know the ropes. Wood” 
(his partner) “‘and I are out the greater 
part of the day, and the Biddies know that | 
the game is in their own hands. They 
have only to go to the next Intelligence | 
Office, pay fifty cents, and sit there ‘for a 
few hours, and they are sure to be hired | 
again. So far from w anting to keep their 
plac es, most of them prefer leaving every 
month or so for a change.” 


while you | 


“‘T know it’s pretty bad,” he said, in | 


_ Like causes have produced similar 
effects, all more or less objectionable, in 
every one of the many boarding-houses in 
which it has been my ill fortune to 
sojourn, in the United States. The mere 
rudimentary performance of their duties, 
coupled with a general disregard of all 
the niceties of civilised attendance, and 
plus gratuitous airs of self-assertion, 
which it was difficult not to attribute to a 
desire to avenge themselves on their old 
state of subjection at home, seemed to be 
the Irish servant-girls’ programme. The 
best (ascanty minority) were zealous, indus- 
trious, and honest, but rarely neat-handed, 
and woefully ignorant; the worst were 
half-savages, with purely selfish instincts, 
}and, as a matter of course, unveracious, 
wasteful, and thievish. I have known a 
| “Biddy” to intoxicate herself on stolen 
| brandy, make terrible havoc among the 
crockery, overturn the stove, and nearly 
| set the house on fire; and next morning, 
| on the refusal of her mistress to give her 
|a character, to obtain a summons against 
her for an imaginary assault, gr ounded on 
the fact of the landlady’s having picked 
her up from the ruins of the cooking 
apparatus and demolished china. I re- 
member another case, in which a cook 
| actually secreted her son, a youth of 
seventeen, on her mistress’s premises, and 
kept him, for a couple of months, at her 
expense, ‘concealing him under the bed 
| whe n any of the family entered the 
| kitchen, in which position his legs at 
length betrayed him, though the landlady 
was too timid to resent the discovery 
‘beyond discharging the affectionate 
‘mother, next morning. It subsequently 
| appeared that the young gentleman was 
well known to the police, under the desig- 
‘nation of “Oily Kelly,” as one of a 
murderous “ rowdy ” organization calling 
| themselves “ Dead Rabbits,” and that two 
of his intimate friends were on trial for 
}arson. No wonder that a fifty-dollar gold 
| watch, belonging to an old lady boarder, 
| was missing from the mantelpiece of the 
|“ front basement.”” The cook had bribed 
the chambermaids into complicity with 
her little arrangement by treating them to 
hot suppers. 

A final anecdote, involving an, of course 
| exceptional, but still suggestive atrocity, 
| must not be omitted. In 18: 59, the Irish 
cook of a boarding house in New York 
city, having conceived some grudge 
}against her mistress, and perhaps the 


| 


| inmates of the establishment, actually put 
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arsenic in the coffee whereof they partook, 
and poisoned two or three of them, the 
others escaping, after severe suffering. 
Whether the woman was punished I 
forget: she was certainly not hanged, as 
she deserved to be. 

But, it may be remarked, all these 
illustrations are selected from boarding- 
houses, which, from their nature, would 


|| hardly be likely to afford a fair criterion. 


My experience of the United States, how- 
ever, warrants me in asserting that the 
evil is just as rife in private families. The 
average American wife’s existence is, as a 
rule, made a burden to her by bad or 
Too often, after some 
years of comfortless attempts at house- 
keeping, she gives it up in despair, and 
abandons what has been aptly called “ the 


perennial struggle with the Celt,” for an | 


hotel or boarding-house, where, at least, 
the nuisance and expense are limited. 
English and Scotch servants always com- 
mand a premium: unfortunately, they 
often become demoralized by evil com- 


munications and the general license. I | 
have known many most estimable families | 


’ 


try every kind of imported “ help’ 
English, Scotch, Irish, and German—all 


with more or less unsatisfactory results. | 


The latter have the reputation of being 
cleanly, honest, and industrious ; but their 


ignorance of the language, and peeuliar | 
ideas of cookery—which mainly centre in | 
grease, sour-krout, and underdone swine’s | 
flesh—are objectionable. The negroes are | 


approbative and obliging, but thoughtless 
and untrained to the last degree. Since 


their emancipation, too, they have shown | 
almost as much crude self-assertion as the | 


who are the 


Irish. And the Chinese, 


principal servants in California, have the | 


faults of all the others put together, in- 


| cluding a strong proclivity to theft. 


I enlarged on some of these facts to the 


| grey-haired American, when he defended 


| them as follows :— 


“ Well, I don’t know that things ought to 


| be very different in a Republic. You mustn't 


judge us by any European standard, recol- 
lect; that is entirely inadmissible. 


_ is right for England would be wrong for 


America. 


| origin and history, to say nothing of our 


destiny, did we try to be only Englishmen ; 


_ or attempt to reproduce your highly-com- 
plex class civilisation, which, too, you are | 
Yours is an old | 


all the time outgrowing. 


| country, with a nicely-graduated system 
of caste, from the throne to the workhouse. 





What | 


We should be unworthy of our | 


| Everybody is somebody’s superior, and 
accustomed to exact, as to yield, propor- 
| tionate deference. Your whole framework 
| of society rests on authority; rank, posi- 
| tion, custom, usage, all exert a compres- 
| sive and repressive influence. A thousand 
years have settled everything and every- 
body in his place. We, on the contrary, 
are of yesterday—forty millions of demo- 
| crats who have cut loose from precedent 
altogether. If our institutions mean any- 
| thing, it certainly is the championship of 
the rights of the many against the privi- 
leges of the few—a declaration of inde- 
| pendence against all class considerations 
| whatsoever. That being the case, why 
| shouldn’t those who do all the hard, and, 
|for the most part, disagreeable work in 
| the world, assert themselves ? What right 
have we to expect deference from them ? 
Because they drudge and serve us, it 
| doesn’t follow that we are their betters. 
| Very likely they are just as worthy persons 
as we are, though we may have contracted 
the habit of unconsciously regarding them 
as inferiors, because we pay them money. 
If they ought to be obliged to us for that, 
| we ought, in the first place, to thank them 
| for performing the service. There’s nothing 
inherently degrading in the nature of their 
work ; all kinds of it being equally honour- 
' able, when honestly executed.” 

‘“* Perhaps so,” I answered; “ but surely 
so much consideration on one side should 
'command common civility on the other 
to say nothing of decent performance.” 

“ Of course! of course! But think of 
the raw material we have pitchforked 
upon us, and how little it is prepared for 
American institutions. Your servants are 
a highly-artificial production, in which the 
individual character is all subordinated to 
the menial creatures specifically adapted to 
the conveniences of others. When they 
forget their position, as you call it, look 

out for revolution, national bankruptcy, 


| the downfall of the British monarchy. 
Ours, on the contrary, are moral polly- 


wogs (tadpoles), which haven’t shed their 
barbarous foreign tails and come to their 
democratic hind-legs. Do you recollect 
Hawthorne’s observation, that ‘nothing is 
so absolutely odious, as the sense of free- 
dom and equality pertaining toan American, 
grafted on the mind of a native of any 
‘other country in the world?’ Bridget 
and her compeers are emancipated serfs, 
and rampant in virtue of their newly- 
‘acquired liberty. They will hardly get 
civilised in the course of one generation ; 
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buttheirchildren will beintenselyAmerican. | and statesman, looks on the world as the 


Like the Romans, we are a great assimi- 
lating people, who boil down everything 
into our own likeness.” 

“But I fear Bridget finds too many 
native American copies to encourage her 
in her worst qualities.” 

“No doubt. We have much to learn in 
regard to the minor morals, though our 
self-love commonly forbids the confession 
of it. There is plenty of selfishness, 
egotism, and conceit among us, especially 
the latter. Civility is mistaken for servility, 
or, at least, something akin tomit. Every 
American is bound to show strangers that 


he is as important a person as they are, if | bruquis does not dictate a volume with 


not more so. Perhaps if we were entirely 
at ease on the subject, we should hardly be 
so intent on proving it; such an ever-active 


demonstration suggests, it may be, latent | 


doubts and misgivings. But no wonder 
that poor Biddy drifts with the stream. 
By-and-by, however, we shall do better, 
and perhaps originate a new school of 
manners, excelling anything to be seen in 
Europe, because founded on that practical 
recognition of equality which, as I have 
intimated, lies at the root of our institu- 
tions, and entirely free from the taint of 
caste. Then, it may be, that some of our 
own Yankee girls may not think it dero- 
gatory to their dignity to become servants, 
thereby earning an easier living than in the 
factories or at their sewing-machines.” 

‘“* And in the meantime ——? ” 

“In the meantime we must cultivate 
our philosophy, clean our own boots, and 
put up with Bridget. She has her good 
points, and sends half her wages to her 
folks in Ireland. 
replenish the stove. If you don’t want to 
be deafened with an avalanche of anthra- 
cite, and much subsequent stoking, we had 
better be walking.” 





EARLY EASTERN TRAVELLERS. 
RUBRUQUIS. 

A BROAD line separates the travelled monk 
from the travelled soldier. The latter 
either, as in the case of Ville-Hardouin, re- 
gards the accidental distribution of land and 
water, gold and power, as the mere mise en 
scéne of the drama in which the author plays 
the principal part; or, like Joinville, falls 
in love with a Christian hero and soldier- 
priest, and finds, in the blunders and mis- 
fortunes of his master, opportunities 
for revealing the various traits of a 


noble character: Ville-Hardouin, soldier | Khan, is defeated and killed by that poten- 


Here’s Jem coming to | 


|of the Royal Presbyter seems to have 


|of Scaliger and other writers of almost 


| spoken of as Babylon. 


| tion in Abyssinia, there is ample evidence 


| theatre of great exploits, and scorns to con- 
| fess any personal weakness. Joinville, on 
| thecontrary, is contentto play second fiddle, 
and affords infinite amusement by the 
candid revelation of his own shortcomings, 
and keen admiration by his modesty in | 
relating his gallant exploits. Rubruquis | 
differs immensely from both of these noble 
gentlemen. A monk of the Minorite 
order, of doubtful nationality—it is by no 
| means clear whether he was an English- 
|man, Frenchman, or Fleming; albeit the 
| unlatinised name Ruysbroeck favours the 
| latter hypothesis—Friar William de Ru- 











| the object of immortalising himself and the 
| other authors of a great filibustering ex- 
| pedition, nor does he compose a biography 
at the bidding of a king’s daughter, but 
(simply writes a report, a regular official | 
report of a diplomatic mission to Presbyter 
Johannes, or Prester John, undertaken by || 
command of St. Louis himself. 
| Prester John is one of those phantom || 
| potentates whose career drives the honest || 
| historian to despair. He appears to have | 
| been everywhere by turns and nowhere || 
|long. He wasa Christian monarch, separ- 
| ated from the rest of the known world by || 
a barrier of unbelievers, but the exact || : 
spot where his mysterious rule prevailed 
seems to have varied according to the || {| 
| taste and fancy of the traveller. Colonel 
| Yule, with great justice, considers the 
belief in the existence of an imaginary 
| Christian prince ruling over a great por- 
tion of Central Asia, as the result of the 
confused state of geographical knowledge 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
about which period the mythical domain 











shifted from Abyssinia to Central Asia, or 
India. Atalater date Prester John was 
again relegated to his Ethiopian kingdom, 
and his location there received the sanction 


equal reputation. Whatever may have 
been the cause of his earlier or later loca- 


that during the crusading period the 
monarch of shifting identity was assigned | 
to the East; but even this was a doubtful || 
term, in an age when Cairo was always 
In Tartary, in 


| China, or in India the variable monarch is 


| found by turns. 


At one time he is con- 
quering Tartar tribes in the heart of Asia ; 


at another he is fighting with Chinghiz 
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| 
| or not is an open question, the interesting 
| 
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another is found, according to Carpini, in 
| Greater India, where he comes forth to 
meet the Mongol army, and routs the 
barbarians in this wise. 


figures to be made, resembling men, which 
were stuffed with combustibles and set 
upon horses, each having a man behind 
on the horse with a pair of bellows to stir 
up the fire. At the first onset of the 
battle these mounted figures were sent 
forward to the charge; the men who rode 
behind them set fire to the combustibles 
and then blew strongly with the bellows, 
immediately the Mongol men and horses 
were burnt with wild-fire and the air was 
| darkened with smoke. Then the Indians 
fell upon the Mongols, who were thrown 
into confusion by this new mode of warfare, 
and routed them with great slaughter.” 
Whether the mysterious combustibles 
referred to by Carpini were gunpowder 


part of Carpini’s narrative being the 
| acknowledgment of the existence of a 

Christian prince, somewhere in those 
| remote regions loosely called India. 
| In tracing the origin of the Prester John 
myth to its origin, Colonel Yule mentions 
an exceedingly plausible suggestion that 
the title of Presbyter Johannes was con- 
| nected with the legends of the immortality 
of John the Apostle (Presbuteros as he 
calls himself), and the belief, referred to by 
some of the fathers, that he would be the 
forerunner of our Lord’s second coming, as 
John the Baptist had been of His first. 
When the conquests of the Mongols drew 
the anxious attention of Europe to the 
East, and by breaking up the barriers 
opposed by petty Sultanates, threw Asia 
open to Frankish travellers, the minds 
of these early pioneers were fully im- 
pressed with the necessity of finding 
Prester John—the Christian ruler of 
the far East. No adequate representa- 
tive was found, but it was only natural 
that some representative should be found ; 
in point of fact several were pressed into 
the service. No real tradition existed 
among the Eastern Christians of any such 
personage, but the persistent demand pro- 
duced a supply, and the honour of identifi- 
cation with Prester John hovered over 
many an Eastern diadem. Even Chinghiz 


Khan himself was for a while identified 
with the mysterious Christian monarch, 
concerning whose wealth and power the 
most extravagant accounts were circulated. 


tate on the great plain of Tenduc; and at | Without attempting to investigate the pre- 


tensions of the various claimants to the 


'misty realms and ignis fatuus crown of 


“This Prester 
John caused a number of hollow copper | 
PI 


Prester John, I may mention that the 
first distinct attempt to identify the legend 
with an actual living person was made by 
the Syrian Bishop of Gabala, who, coming 
in 1145 to lay various grievances before 
the Pope, reported that, not long before, a 
certain John, inhabiting the extreme East, 
king and Nestorian priest, claiming descent 
from the three wise kings, had made war 
on the “‘ Samiard ” kings of the Medes and 
Persians, and had taken Ecbatana, their 
capital. This Prester John has _ been 
identified by Dr. Gustavus Oppert. with 
the founder of Kara Khitai, which existed 
as a great empire in Asia during the last 
two-thirds of the twelfth century, and the 
same learned author discovers the Prester 
John of Carpini to have been Sultan Jala- 
luddin of Khwarism. The great conquerors 
and rulers of the East were not Chris- 
tian monarchs, but either Mohamme- 
dans or idolaters, and the slight realistic 
explanation of the whole story is found in 
the career of a certain chief of the Keraits, 
one Aung, or Ung Khan, whose far from 
successful career was brought to a san- 
guinary conclusion by Chinghiz Khan. 
This Aung Khan is stated by Rubruquis 
to have been originally a Nestorian 
Christian, but to have subsequently 
abandoned his religion. That his tribe 
continued to profess Christianity down 
to the time of Chinghiz is attested by 
Oriental historians, who fail, however, to 
mention this act of apostacy. I am thus 
driven to regard Prester John as a mythical 


|person altogether, and to consider the 


identification of Aung Khan with Prester 
John by Rubruquis and Marco Polo, as an 
instance of the readiness with which the 
greatest historians and most veracious 
travellers snatch at the slightest evidence 
in support of a preconceived idea. 

Worthy Friar Ruysbroeck was not the 
first either of his race or of his cloth to 
penetrate into Tartary, having been pre- 
ceded by several years by Plano Carpini 
and other monks; and all of these were 
again outdone by a certain Englishman, 
who, during the invasion of Hungary, 
served as an interpreter to the Tartars, 
and was finally captured by the Prince of 
Dalmatia. Being questioned by the Duke 
of Austria and other princes, he obliged 
them with a wonderful account of the 
Tartars, and a still more entertaining auto- 
biographical sketch. He had been per- 
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petually banished from England on account | 
of certain notorious crimes by him done | 
and committed, and further reported that 
‘presently after the time of his banish- 
ment, namely, about the thirtieth year of 
his age, having lost all that he had in the 
city of Acon (Acre) at dice, even in the midst 
of winter, being compelled by ignominious | 
hunger, wearing nothing about him but a 
shirt of sacke, a paire of shoes, and a haire 
cappe onely, being shaven like a foole, and 
uttering an uncouth noise as if he had 
bene dumbe, he tooke his journey; and | 
so traveiling many countreyes, and finding 
in divers places friendly entertainment, he | 
prolonged his life in this maner for a 
season, albeit every day, by rashnesse of 
speech and inconstancie of heart, he en- | 
dangered himselfe to the devill. At length, 
by reason of extreme travail and continuall 
change of aire and of meates in Caldea, he | 
fell into a grievous sicknesse, insomuche 
that he was wearie of his life. Not being 
able, therefore, to go backward or forward, 
and staying there awhile to refreshe him- 
selfe, he began (being somewhat learned) 
to commend to writing those words which 
he had heard spoken, and within a short 
space so aptly to pronounce, and to utter 
them himselfe, that he was reputed for a 

native member of that country, and by 
the ‘same dexteritie he attained to many 
languages. This man the Tartars having | 
intelligence of by their spies, drew perforce | 
into their soe ietie, and being admonished | 
by an oracle or vision to challenge dominion | 
over the whole earth, they allured him by 
many rewards to their faithfull service, by 
reason that they wanted interpreters.” 
After delivering this confession and a sort 
of short lecture on Tar ‘tary, this very queer 
fish lapses into utter night. What became, 
I wonder, of our English brother six 
hundred years agone? Was he, after 
entertaining his captors with instructive 
discourse, flayed alive after the pleasant | 
custom of the time, was he burned as a| 
sorcerer, roasted as an infidel, or rewarded 
as a man of parts? 

Returning to Rubrnquis, I find that his 
journey fell out in this wise. St. Louis, 
at the conclusion of the disastrous crusade 
wherein he was taken prisoner, received 
an embassy from Erkaltay, a Mongol prince 
who was attacking the Svran Saracens 


on the east, wh” ian king was 
harassing the ue west. Various | 


accounts have veen given of the objects 
of this embassy; and it appears more than 
probable that the Mongols, whose indif- | 





| gladness, 
the Cathedral Church—the bishop whereof 


| ference to creeds during this part of their 
| history i is well ascertained, gave the French 
king to understand either that they already 
were, or were about to become, C hristians. 
King Louis at once sent an embassy to 
Erkaltay, with a pious letter and a piece 
of the wood of the true cross. The result 
of this mission has not transpired. At 


'the same time it was decided to send 


mission to a Tartar prince named Sartach, 
located somewhere between the Volga and 
the Don, and Rubruquis, who was ‘at the 
head of the party, was specially instructed 
to find out the real religion of the barbarian 
leader. Commanded to take written notes of 
all that he saw, the friar obeyed his orders 
with great conscientiousness, albeit the 
date of his journey is set down by himself 
as 1253, when King Louis was still a 
prisoner, and Friar William only twenty- 
three years of age. Most probably the 
real date was about two years later. 
Rubruquis traversed the Black Sea in 
the month of May, and gives a lively, if 
confused, account of the cities of the 
Euxine. Geography is clearly not the 
strong point of the worthy friar, who was 
a far better observer of men and manners 
than of watersheds and plateaux. Arriving 
at length at the city of Soldaia—the 
modern Soudak, a port in the South 


| East Crimea—Rubruquis, who had from 


the first given out at the Church of Santa 
Sophia, that he was “ not any man’s mes- 
senger, but a traveller unto the infidels, 
according to the rule of our order,” found 


| . 
that his secret was already exploded, and 


his Embassy to Sartach noised abroad. 
Nathless, his company was welcomed by the 
magnates of Soldaia, who “received us with 
and gave us entertainment in 
treated 


knew Sartach,” and apparently 


| brother Rubruquis to a fancy sketch of 


that monarch, “he told me many things 
concerning the said Sartach, which after- 
wards I found to be nothing so.” Advised 
to use oxen for draught, the little party 


| set forth from Soldaia about the Kalends 


of June “ with four covered carts of our 
own, and with two other which we 
borrowed of them, wherein we carried 
our bedding, to rest upon in the night, 
and they allowed us five horses to ride 
upon.” Two months’ travel brought the 


friar and his four followers to Sartach, 
and during nearly the whole of this period 
they were travelling among the Tartars : 
‘“‘amongst whom being entered, methought 
I was come into a New World, 


whose life 
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and manners I will describe unto your 
highness as well as I can.” The Tartars, 
saith Rubruquis, “have in no place any 
settled city to abide in, neither know they 
of that celestial city to come. They have 
divided all Scythia among themselves, 
which stretcheth from the river Danube, 
even unto the rising of the sun.” He then 
proceeds to describe the moveable wicker 
and felt tents, concerning which we have 
had such ample particulars since the cam- 
paign of Khiva. The tents of Rubraquis’s 
time must have been larger than most of 
those at present in use—* the said houses 
they make so large that they contain 
thirty foot in breadth. For measuring 
the breadth between the wheel-ruts of one 


of their carts, I found it to be twenty feet | 


over, and when the house was upon the 
cart, it stretched over the wheels on each 
side five feet at least. I told two-and- 
twenty oxen in one team, drawing a house 
upon a cart, eleven in one order, according 
to the breadth of the cart, and eleven 
more before them: the axletree of the 
cart was of a huge bigness, like unto the 
mast of a ship.”” These houses were highly 
ornamented —the felt coverings being 


painted with vines, trees, birds and beasts. | 


Smaller carts were occupied by certain 
great basket chests, “ like little houses,” 
covered with felt and “rubbed with tallow 


or sheep’s milk, to keep the rain from | 


soaking through.” The matrons made 
themselves, “ most beautiful carts. Duke 


Baatu hath sixteen wives, every one of 
which hath one great house, beside other 
little houses, which they place behind the 


great one—being, as it were, chambers for 


theirmaidens to dwellin.” After this follows | 
| Tartars was cosmos (koumiss), a mysteri- 


a vivid description of a Tartar encamp- 
ment, with the rows of houses dismounted 
from the carts, the principal wife of the 
chief being lodged in the west frontier, 


and the last wife on the east, the courts of | 


these ladies being separated from each 
other by the space of a stone’s cast. 

The good friar was much exercised by 
the “superstitious idolatry,” of the nomad 
tribes. They carried their household gods 
with them and these were “ puppets made 
of felt,” 
master’s brother, and was suspended over 
his head, and the other called the mistress’s 
brother, suspended over the wife’s head. 
Several other puppets were supposed to 
preside over the maidens, and their im- 
portant function of milking the kine. 

The Tartars appear to have been, in 
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Rubruquis’s time, of a specially gay and | brains 








| piece of wood made for 
having a club at the lower end like a man’s 


one of which was called the | 


festive turn. After sprinkling part of their 
drink on the household gods, they poured, 
by the hand of a servant, who was sent out 
of the house for that purpose, a libation, 
which was accompanied by a genuflexion, 
towards the South in honour of fire, 
towards the East in honour of the air, 
then to the West for the honour of 
water, and lastly to the North in behalf 
of the dead. ‘*‘ When the master holdeth 
a cup in his hand to drink, before he 
tasteth thereof, he poureth a part upon 
the ground. If he drinketh sitting on 
horseback he poureth out part thereof on 
the neck or mane of his horse.” These 
libations concluded, “ drinking set in with 
tremendous severity.” Rice, millet, and 
honey, supplied the Tartars in winter with 
an excellent drink, and they also had plenty 
of wine brought to them from afar. “‘ And 
it standeth always within the entrance 
of the door, and next with it stands a 
minstrel with his fiddle. I saw there no 
such citherns and viols as ours commonly 
be, but many other musical instruments 
which are not used among us. And when 
the master of the house begins to drink, 
one of his servants crieth out with a loud 
voice ‘ha!’ and the minstrel plays upon his 
fiddle. And when the master hath drunk, 
then cries out his servant as before, and the 
minstrel stayeth his music. Then drink 
they all round, both men and women, and,” 
adds the friar, “ sometimes they carouse 
for the victory very filthily and drunkenly. 
Also when they will provoke any man 


they pull him by the ears to the drink, and 


so lug and draw him strongly to stretch 
out his throat.” 


The favourite summer drink of the 
ous preparation of mares’ milk. “ Having 
gotten a good quantity of this milk together 
(being as sweet as cow’s milk) while it is 
new, they pour it into a great bladder or 
bag, and they beat the said bag witha 
the purpose, 


head, which is hollow within, and so soon 
as they beat upon it it begins to boil like 
new wine and to be sour and sharp of taste, 
and they beat it in that manner until 
butter come thereof. Then taste they 
thereof, and being indifferently sharp, 
they drink it, for it biteth a man’s tongue 
when it is drunk. After a man hath 
taken a draught thereof it leaveth behind 
it a taste like almond-milk, and goeth 


| down very pleasantly, intoxicating weak 


Cara cosmos, that is to say, 
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black cosmos “for great lords to drink,” 
was a more perfect preparation of the 
same kind, the beating being continued 
till a “ marvellous sweet and wholesome 
liquor ” was produced. 

Rubruquis goes on to describe minutely 
the clothing and appearance of the Tartars, 
but is very outspoken concerning the fair 
sex; ‘‘these gentlewomen are exceeding fat, 
and the lesser their noses be the fairer they 
are esteemed; and they daub over their 
sweet faces with grease too shamefully.” 
At times the good friar’s objection to the 
Mongol type leads him into personality. 
At his interview with Scacatai, the first 
Tartar leader whom he encountered, the 
wife of the chief sate by him “ who (as I 
verily think) had cut and pared her nose 
between the eyes, that she might seem to 
be more flat and saddle-nosed, for she had 
left herself no nose at all in that place, 
having anointed the very same place with 
a black ointment and her eyebrows also, 
which sight seemed most ugly in our eyes.” 
Perhaps the lady failed to find favour in 
the sight of the friar on account of his 
rage at the freedom of Tartar manners. 
No sooner had he entered their territory, 
three days’ journey from the shore of the 
Black Sea, than the natives flocked about 
the little band of monks, and “ began impu- 
dently to beg our victuals from us. And 
we gave them some of our biscuit and wine 
which we had brought with us from the 
town of Soldaia. And having drunk off 
one flagon of our wine they demanded 
another, saying that a man goeth not into 
the house with one foot. 
gave them no more,” adds brother William, 
who now found himself embarrassed by 
constant demands for presents. Scacatai, 
the husband of the beauty described in 
the uncomplimentary sentence quoted 


above, was sorely taken aback when he | 


found the offerings of the monks consisted 


only of wine and biscuits, and doubtless | 
7. ‘ | 
considered the excuse of the holy men | 


“that it was against their profession to 
possess gold, or silver, or precious garments” 
as amean and shabby evasion. 
less he deigned to accept their modest 
present and immediately distributed the 
saiae among his men. 

Having obtained a guide from Scacatai, 
the little embassy set forward on its toilsome 
march. 
“we came unto the extremity of that pro- 


vince (the isthmus of Perekop) which is | 


fortified with a ditch from one sea _ to 


Howbeit we | 


Neverthe- | 


Crossing the Crimea to the north, | 


another,” whence they bent their course 


| eastward, having, says Rubruquis, “a sea 


| (the Sea of Azof) on the south side of us 
and a waste desert on the north.” Alluding 
to the country then called Russia, and 
sorely harried by the Tartars, the chronicler 
alludes, en passant, to Prussia, ‘of late 
wholly conquered and subdued by the 
Dutch Knights of the Order of St. Mary’s 
Hospital at Jerusalem,” and complains of 
the troublesome habits of the Tartars, who 
infested him by begging and stealing, and 
disgusted him by their manners, or rather 
by their want of them. Ascending the 
Tanais (Don) for awhile, till the stream 
was “even as broad as the river of Seine 
at Paris,” they were ferried over, and were 
much gratified by the present of a ‘“ great 
| fresh turbot.” Leaving the Don they 
| travelled over a goodly country towards 
| the river of Etilia or Volga, “‘ the mightiest 
| river that ever I saw,” and finally reached 
| the camp of Sartach within three days’ 
| journey of the Volga, whereupon the 
| usual “trouble” arose touching presents. 
He who had the office of entertaining 
ambassadors was exceeding wroth, when he 
| found no presents forthcoming. Never- 
| theless on the feast of St. Peter ad Vincula, 
wearing full canonicals, bearing on “a 
| fair cushion” a Bible presented to them 
| by St. Louis, and a most beautiful Psalter 
given by ‘“‘ the Queen’s grace ” with missal, 
cross, and censer, the diplomatic friars, 
| singing Salve Regina, entered the presence 
of the barbarian chief and delivered their 
| letters, which they had taken the precan- 
| tion to have translated, at the city of Acre, 
into the Arabic and Syrian tongues. Our 
| travelling monk was by no means pleased 
| with the general demeanour of Sartach, 
and saith, ‘*‘ Whether he believes in Christ 
or no, I know not. This I am sure of, he 
will not be called a Christian. Yea, rather 
he seemeth unto me to deride and scoff at 
Christians.” This was a serious blow, and 
was made all the heavier by Sartach shirk- 
ing all responsibility, and sending on the 
embassy to his father, Baatu, without 
whose advice he declined to act. This 
great chief held his court beyond the 
| Volga, and the travellers were amazed at 
the sight of that mighty stream which 
“runneth into a certain lake or sea, which, 
of late, they called the Hircan (Caspian) 
Sea.”” Wonderful stories of the far north 
reached the embassy, and it is interesting 





'to observe how these “tall” stories have 
almost invariably a substratum of truth. 
The dogs used for draught in Northern 
‘There be 


Siberia are thus described: 
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dogs of such an huge stature that they 


are able in fight to match bulls, to 
master lions, and to draw in carts like 
oxen.” Descending the Volga in a barque, 


the party at length found Baatu keeping 
his horda or court on the eastern bank of 
Rubruquis expresses his 
horror at finding these people “ most 
wicked Saracens, more earnestly profess- 
ing the damnable religion of Mahomet 


than any other nation whatsoever,” and | 
marvels, considering that it was thirty | 


days’ journey over a desert to Derbend on 
the Persian Border, ‘“ what devil carried 
the religion of Mahomet thither.” 

Baatu, when he heard that the embassy 
had been sent under the impression that 
he was a Christian, at once referred the 
ambassadors to Mangu Khan, the fourth 


sovereign of the dynasty of Chinghiz. | 
For five weeks they rode on with Baatu | 


on the banks of the Volga, when there 
came unto them a certain rich Moal 
(qy- Mogul or Mongol), saying, 
the man that must conduct you to Mangu 
Khan, and we have thither a journey 
of four months long to travel, and there 
is such extreme cold in those parts that 
stones and trees do even rive asunder 
in regard thereof.” Attired to that end 
in ram-skins with the wool thereon, they 
set forth on a four months’ journey to 
the court of the Great Mogul. Riding 
dne eastward 
journey from Etilia (Volga), found a 
mighty river called Jagac, doubtless the 
Ural River, whence it would seem that 


“T am | 


the friars, twelve days’ | 


their course lay due east along the forty- | 


eighth parallel of north latitude. They 
were not ill provided with horses, and rode 
over a champaign country at a very fair 
pace, “going daily as far as from Paris to 
Orleans.” Rubruquis himself was always 
provided with a strong horse, “because I 
was very corpulent and heavy, but whether 
he ambled a gentle pace or no I durst 
make no question. Neither yet durst I 
complain, although he trotted full sore.” 
Striking, at length, a range of mountains, 
the party deflected southwards for about 


| William 


'and artificer to the 


eight days, and on the seventh saw huge | 


high mountains (probably the Thian 
Shan). The voyagers were entertained 
at Kenchut, perhaps Khidjend, a village 
on the Jaxartes, and heard of the great 
river 
tains watered the whole region, 


and 


“which descended from the moun- | 


itself into any sea, but was swallowed up 
by an hideous gulf into the bowels of the 
earth, and it caused many fens or lakes.” 
This river was probably the Oxus, but 
Rubruquis does his best to bewilder his 
reader when he designates the neighbour- 
ing mountains the Caucasus. Bending 
now eastward, the monks embarked on the 
river and entered a beautiful plain, having 
the high mountains (Thian Shan) on the 
right, and a certain sea or lake, fifteen 
days’ journey in circuit (probably Lake 
Issikul, or Lake Balkach), on the left, 
and encountered another great sea, which 
‘“‘seemed as tempestuous as ocean.” 

At last, after getting his toes frozen, 
Rubruquis arrived at the head-quarters of 
Mangu Khan, near Caracorum, a town 
situated between the Altai and Kentai 
ranges south of Lake Baikal. Here he 
was well received, but came to grief 
through the conduct of his interpreter. 
Rubruquis, on being asked by the Tartar 
ladies what he would drink, whether wine 
or caracina (a drink made of rice), or 
caracosus (made from cows’ milk), or mead 
(made from honey), replied, like a prudent 
man, that the friars were not men who took 
This prudence was not 


pleasure in drink. 
* stood 


imitated by the interpreter, who 
by the butler,” and was quickly drunk, 
and, as the friar thought, so was Mangu 
Khan also. 

All the friars obtained at this strange 
audience was a permission to hang about 
the court or go on to Caracorum for a 
couple of months, and then to go about 
their business. Visiting Caracorum, the 
monks were surprised at finding a large 
number, not only of Christians, but of 
The 
one Master 
Paris, goldsmith 
khan, who in 
the entrance of the palace had made a 
certain silver tree, with spreading branches 
and golden serpents twined about them and 
the body of the tree, to the great glory of 
the Khan and the profit of himself. 

Returning from the Tartar court, Ru- 
bruquis again met Baatu and Sartach, but 
instead of adhering to his original route, 
he elected to come home by way of Der- 
bend, the iron of Alexander, and 
through the domain of the Soldan of 
Iconium, behaved very well, and 


Europeans among the inhabitants. 
notable of these 
Bouchier, of 


great 


most was 


gate 


who 


helped him on to Cyprus. 


according as the inhabitants would give it | 


passage by making divers channels and 
sluices. 





Neither did this river exonerate 
' 


This visit to Cyprus was the only serious 
mistake made by the worthy friar. It 


was, however, suflicient to deprive him of 
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’ 
all reward for his labours, for.“‘at Nicosia,’ | 


|| saith he, “I found our provincial, who the 
same day carried’me with him to Antioch.” 
This was a dreadful interruption. Poor 
brother William on his way to the court of 
the French king, where he hoped to receive 
some little honour, was sternly taken in 
hand by the provincial of his order, who, 
probably thinking a trip to Caracorum 
and back 
holy man for his lifetime, summarily sent 
him back to his cell, commanding him to 
make his report in writing, a resolution 
which, although hard on Rubruquis, has 


had the effect of immortalising him, and | 


preserving his singularly truthful and 
temperate narrative for the amusement of 
posterity. 








MINNIE’S DOWRY. 
** No, mister, no, I won't go back from 
my word. The girl fancies you, and you 
did me a good turn onst, I own that; and 


Jonathan Fairlop’s not the man to forget | 
how, but for you, his scalp would be | 
swinging on the lodge-pole of some pesky | 


Indian’s wigwam. But there air two 
sides, Britisher, to a bargain, and I’ve the 
right, I guess, to tack a condition to what 
you call my consent. I'll not see Minnie 
married to a beggar; no, nor yet deal 
onfairly with my other children, that I may 
provide for her start in life. This I say, 
and this, Frank Meade, I'll hold to. 
you kin clap down twenty 
dollars on that table, say a year hence, 
day for day, I’ll double them, and you and 
Minnie shall be man and wife. But if 
not, why, neighbour, you'll just consider 
the swap has fallen through, and make 
way for those that kin maintain a house- 
hold in a kinder different fashion from 
what you could contrive at Burnt Flat, I 
reckon.” And the obstinate old farmer 
brought down his heavy hand, with a 
sounding slap, on the massive table of 
black walnut wood, and stared me in the 
face with somewhat of the dull, half- 
menacing expression which we note in 
the eyes of an angry bull. He was one of 
those dogged, self-willed men who pride 
| themselves on a cast-iron consistency of 
purpose, and well I knew that even poor 
Minnie’s tearful gaze and beseeching look, 
far less any remonstrance of mine, would 
have no effect in modifying his resolution. 

It was with a heavy heart that I rode 
back to my poor little farm at Burnt Flat, 
and a sigh, in which envy had no share, 





was enough gadding to last the | 


If | 


thousand | 


. ‘ 
escaped me as I involuntarily contrasted 


my few maize fields and sparely stocked 
yard with the well-stored pens and corrals 
crowded with cattle‘and horses, of the 
| opulent neighbour, for the hand of whose 
| youngest daughter I was a suitor. I was 
| perfectly well aware of Mr. Fairlop’s covert 
meaning, when he had hinted at my making 

| way for another and a wealthier admirer 
of Minnie’s. She had attracted, unfortu- 
nately, the notice of a middle-aged specu- 
lator in mining property, one Mr. Lloyd, a 
native of Pennsylvania I believe, but a 
‘resident in the little town of Pueblo, not 
far from the Goochatope Pass over the 
Rocky Mountains, on the south-western 
slope of which stood my own humble 
| dwelling, and the much roomier house of 
| Minnie’s father. Old Jonathan Fairlop 
was a not unusual type of the Western 
borderer. He had come from Kentucky, 
as he boasted, a poor man, and after a 
struggling career on the frontier, during 
| which his wife and only son had been 
murdered by the Indians, had become rich 
by the gainful traffic in hogs and horned 
beasts, great quantities of which he reared 
|for the supply of the hungry miners of 
| Pike’s Peak. The service of which Mr. 
Fairlop spoke had simply been that chance 
had placed it in my power to save his life 
in a border raid when a roving band of 
the Blackfeet had swooped upon a waggon 
convoy west of the mountains. There was 
hard fighting, and the old farmer, who was 
unhorsed and prostrate, with a brace of 
| tomahawks brandished above his defence- 
less head, had given himself up for lost, 
when three shots from my six-chambered 
revolver had turned the scale. In the first 
warmth of his gratitude Mr. Fairlop had 
| readily agreed to regard me as his future 

son-in-law. 

Gratitude, I am sorry to say, has a 
tendency to grow cool after a time, and 
just then, while everything had prospered 
| with the wealthy American settler, a steady 
| and consistent run of ill-luck threatened 
to overwhelm his English neighbour. My 
cattle strayed; a promising crop of young 
wheat and another of maize were devoured 
by the locusts from the alkaline deserts to 
the westward; of ninety choice merino 
sheep procured at much cost from the 
Atlantic seaboard, two-thirds were, 
| through the carelessness of their mulatto 
| shepherd, drowned by a freshet of the 
[river near which they grazed. As a 
| ero wning calamity, a marauding party of 


the Crow tribe carried off my horses, on 
! 
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the sale of which I had in great measure 


relied for the means of extending my narrow 
domains, and I found myself an im- 
poverished man, in spite of hard work and 
much self-denial, poorer by far than on 
the day when, with fifteen hundred pounds, 
my poor grandmother’s legacy, in my 
pocket, I had landed on the quays of New 
York to exchange the position of a briefless 
barrister, with chambers in Hare-court, 
Temple, for that of a farmer among the 
thinly-peopled regions of the Far West. 
The misfortunes which had befallen me 
were simply such as are habitual to the 
pioneers of civilisation, in the half-tamed 
lands that lie near the spurs of the gigantic 
mountain barrier that intersects North 
America, but I had had, as my neighbours 
in general were not slow to acknowledge, 
“a bad time” of it, in coming in for 
nearly every mishap, short of being scalped 
or having the roof-tree burned over my 
head, frequent on the frontier. The rough, 
hardy fellows really sympathised with the 
young Britisher, knowing as they did that 
I had done my best, by thrift and toil, to 
earn a competence by every method known 
to Western agriculture. Mr. Fairlop, how- 
ever, who had from the first derided my 
efforts as an improver, now proved him- 


. . | 
self a true Job’s comforter in the hour of 


adversity. “Stick to hog and horn,” he 
would say; “a good head of cattle and 


lots of live pork, with corn-cobs enough | 


to put flesh on the beasts, are worth all 
your new-fangled nonsense ten times over, 
my chap. Your wheat, and your vines, 
and your soft-wools, might be all very 
well in California, but rough-and-ready is 
the watchword here, as you'll larn to your 
cost, I expect.” And he favoured the suit 
of Hiram Lloyd, although Minnie could 
never be brought to regard otherwise than 
with repugnance the shifty eyes, hooked 
nose, and grizzled locks of the well-to-do 
pretender to her hand. Minnie was herself 
a gentle girl, voted on all hands to be 
unusually pretty, even for the wild West, 
where good looks are by no means a rarity, 
but neither so robust in health nor so 
resolute in disposition as were her two 
sisters, either of whom could back an 
unbroken horse, handle a rifle, or enforce 
discipline among a legion of semi-savage 
swine, with any maidens on the frontier. 
They were wont jestingly to declare that 


Minnie was a “city lady,” and ought to | 


have been reared in New York, not in 
the midst of the rugged freedom and 
coarse plenty of the Indian border. 


That Minnie loved me I was well aware. 
Her own dear lips had shyly whispered 
the assurance of her affection over and 
over again, in answer to a lover's coaxing 
persistency; and, apart from that timid 
confession, I should have been blind could 
I not have seen the brightening of her 
dark-blue eyes, the sudden change of 
colour as the unbidden blush suffused her 
pale cheek, when I entered the Fairlop 
dwelling. She was usually silent and re- 


served, but with me she could talk, setting 


free the girlish fancies, the dainty little 
thoughts which would have met with scanty 
appreciation in her own narrow home 
circle. She was, indeed, better educated, 
fonder of reading and reverie, incomparably 
more refined than her blunt-spoken, honest 
sisters, who were, to do them justice, very 
fond and proud of the slender little fairy, 


' whose delicacy of aspect and address con- 


trasted with their own vigorous exuberance 
of life. Old Fairlop, a widower these six 
years past, considered his youngest child 
as a poor helpless creature, unfit to battle 
with the world, and thought it would be 
the truest kindness to provide for her by 
uniting her to a “warm” husband. And of 
Hiram Lloyd’s warmth, in a pecuniary 
sense, there could be no doubt. 

Twenty thousand dollars ! Where, 
within a year, could I hope to lay hands 
on so imposing an amouut of cash? Little 
beyond a bare maintenance could be looked 
|for from the produce of my farm, now 
that sheep-fold, horse-corral, and cattle- 
pen had been depleted of their four-footed 
tenants. The few fowls and pigs, the 
| maize-fields and the garden that the locusts 
‘had left uninjured, the tobacco and the 
'madder, would ensure a livelihood for 
myself and the hired servants, white and 
black. But as for making a fortune by 
my bucolical skill, that dream for the 
present was at an end. Yet a fortune 
four thousand pounds sterling—I must 
make before the year was out, or bid adieu 
to the hopes of hailing charming Minnie 
}as my wife. Mr. Fairlop was one of those 
| stubborn men in whose dull eyes mercy is 
a weakness and relenting a foible. He 
might not absolutely compel Minnie to 
marry Hiram Lloyd (in America public 
opinion forbids any very violent demon- 
stration of parental despotism), but of a 
surety he would take means effectually to 
prevent any further intercourse between 
Yes, I must be- 





his daughter and myself. 
| . ° 
| come the possessor, within twelve months, 
| of twenty thousand dollars, or for ever 
| 
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forfeit the hope of calling Minnie mine ! 
Yet how, without anticipating a miracle 
to be worked on my behalf, could I expect 
to become the owner of such a lump of 
solid coin? America is the traditional El 
Dorado of the speculator, the land where 
fortunes grow and dwindle like the gourd 
of the prophet Jonah ; and hence, perhaps, 
I felt less despondent than I might have 
done had I been at home in England. 

But I had had too much experience of 
the country of my adoption, to believe that 
wealth or competence can be suddenly and 
easily acquired on the western side of the 
Atlantic. For commercial success I was 
without the ladder wherewith to climb. 
Politically I was a stranger in the land. 
One way, and one alone, seemed practic- 
able. One ringing, tempting word, 
sounded in my ears as I lay asleep. And 
that word was—gold. Close by, among 
the sierras, for hundreds and thousands 
of miles to west and south, to north and 
east, gold and silver were to be had for 
the gathering, for those whose luck or 
skill guided them aright. I had talked 
with too many miners not to know the 
dark as well as the bright side of the gold 
seeker’s venturesome life—the chill of 
disappointment, the broken health, the 
destitution, that were the meed of many 
an adventurer who began, high of heart 
and strong of hand. It was a lottery, 
with a terrible percentage of blanks. 
Hunger, fever, flood, and the risks from 
white outlaws and red-skinned robbers, 
levied, as I knew, heavy toll on the volun- 
teer army of diggers. But if there were 
many blanks, there were some prizes, 
dazzling, superb baits that drew after them 


the minds of the covetous, and peopled | 


Rush after Rush, in the effort to grow rich 
by a fortunate find. I had spoken with 


men who ina day had been lifted from | 


poverty to opulence, and had heard them 
describe the fierce joy, the half incredulous 
exultation of that triumphant hour. 
Hitherto I had resisted the allurements of 
the gold digger’s calling, but it had 
occurred to me, more than once, to traverse 
the hills in company with professional 
prospectors, men whose restless lives were 
passed in the quest for buried treasure, 
and who, as we rode along, had pointed 
out sundry spots as all but certain to 
harbour the precious metals. Now I was 
not, naturally, of a speculative turn of 
mind, and it took the collapse of my modest 
scheme of acquiring a substantial income 
by agriculture, coupled with Jonathan 





== ’ ; 
| Fairlop’s declaration that his daughter’s 


| bridegroom must be prepared with twenty 
thousand dollars on the wedding day, to 
induce me to turn my back on the regular 

| industry of a farmer’s life, and to cast in 
my lot with that of the toiling thousands, 
who strive to wrest from the stony wilder- 
|ness its hiddenriches. I set to work, then, 
manfully, having no common inducement 
to sustain my energies, and being young, 
| Strong, and inured to the labours which 
|await the settler in the backwoods, and 
| having withal a retentive memory for the 
hints and warnings which my mining 
acquaintances had let drop, I met with 
greater success than often accrues to a 
beginner. Within fifteen miles of my 
home at Burnt Flat was a partially ex- 
plored region of ravines and gullies, 
whence both gold and silver had been 
collected in considerable quantities, until 
fashion, as potent in those wild regions as 
in Belgravia, had drawn off the diggers 
and delvers to newer gulches and placers. 
With the aid of my hired hands I built 
|a dam across a mountain stream, never 
| yet known to run dry in the sultry season, 
set up cradle, sieves, and the other rude 
plant of the solitary adventurer, and 
| erected a shanty of bark and pine saplings 
| to serve as a shelter by night. This done, 
I sent back my men to the farm, and 
applied myself seriously to the almost 
| hopeless enterprise. Not that my hard 
exertions—and I worked very hard—were 
)unrewarded. The daily yield of gold-dust 
washed from the sands of the river was 
rarely less than of one, occasionally of three, 
four, or five ounces. Twice, among the 
| broken quartz stones of a reef, 1 came 
upon a pocket of nuggets, the net value of 
which amounted toseveral hundred dollars, 
and often, when seeking for gold, I met 
with unexpected lumps of virgin silver, 
well worth the gleaning. But all did not 
|go smoothly with me, in spite of these 
| happy accidents. My dam was breached 
| by a sudden flood, and it cost me nineteen 
| days to repair the damage, which the 
| turbid water had done between sunset and 
moonrise. I sank two shafts, and never 
extracted from either of them as much 
| gold as would make a lady’s wedding ring. 
Twice I heard a panther snarling and 
| whining around my door of tough bark, 
and another time I ran some risk of being 
robbed and maltreated, if not murdered, 
| by a party of Indian prowlers who infested 
| my lonely station, begging, bragging, and 
| threatening alternately, until I drove them 
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off with my rifle. I made some money, land my weapons, rifle and revolver, by 
however, and on my occasional visits to my side. I was awakened, abruptly, by 
the township in search of provisions, was | the sound of my own name, so it seemed 
warmly greeted by my well-wishers, and to me, uttered by a female voice, unlikely 
much encouraged by Minnie, who had the | as was such a contingency in that remote 
spice of romance in her nature which is| nook. For a moment I thought that the 
seldom, I think, lacking in that of a woman, | sighing of the wind, or the scream of a 
and who was at first very confident and | bird of prey, perched on the cliffs above, 
sanguine as to her true lover’s speedy and | had deceived my sleeping ear, but no! It 
complete success. There were croakers, | was a woman’s voice, calling on “ Frank— 
however, who shook their heads, and | Frank,” and I hastily started up, and 
pithily remarked that twenty thousand | opening the door of the hut, beheld in the 
dollars could not, like pea-nuts or cloud | silvery moonlight the outlines of a female 
berries, be picked up everywhere. |form. Hurrying up, I saw with infinite 
The prophets of evil, in the long run, | surprise that it was Minnie herself who 
seemed likely to approve themselves | stood before me. She looked strangely 
accurate, for month after month slipped | pale, but very beautiful; her dark hair, no 
by; autumn gave place to winter, winter | doubt loosened in the rough and rapid ride, 
to spring, and I was very far from my | hung loose about her shoulders, and her 
goal. Mr. Fairlop began to give ominous | manner was singularly earnest and excited 
hints that the day of grace was almost | for one usually so gentle and meek. 
spent, and Hiram Lloyd’s hateful shadow | ‘“ This is no time for sleep!” she said, 
frequently darkened the door of the rich | eagerly ; “‘ Up, up, and be doing, before 
settler; while Minnie, who had learned to | the precious hours are gone. Take what 
look on my undertaking as all but hope- | you need for digging, and come with me, 
less, grew pale and thin, and there was|my own! I have ridden fast and far to 
at times a weird, wan glance in her dear | guide to where it awaits you.” 
eyes, a hectic crimson on her pale cheek,| ‘“ What, Minnie?” I asked, much per- 
which boded no good. Even old Fairlop | plexed by her words and manner. 
saw it, and gruffly told me that his; “Gold!” she replied, with a quivering 
emphasis. ‘Much gold! your fortune, love, 


daughter was “fretting herself ill,” and | 
uselessly. Still, he would not relent, | and my dowry. I will be your guide.” 


“You, darling,” I answered, trying to 
y | take her hand; * You are ill, I fear, or in 
day grew more unremitting. At last I | distress, and——” She interrupted me 
acknowledged to myself that the task was at once, shrinking back, at the same time, 
a sheer impossibility. I had but a short | so as to avoid my touch. 
week or two left out of my year of pro- “Frank,” she said, with passionate, 
bation, and little more than one-third of | pleading earnestness; ‘let me have my way 
the large sum was forthcoming. The rest | in this. You'll never repent it, believe me. 
lay hidden in the rugged depths of the | Do Minnie Fairlop’s bidding, without re- 
sierra. Yet, despairingly, half mechani- | monstrance, without question, for this once. 
cally, I laboured on, deadening thought by | Come, come, why are you so sluggish ? ” 
downright bodily exhaustion, and adding, Puzzled by Minnie’s vehement energy 
every day, to the shining heap that lay of address, so utterly new to me, I thought 
buried beneath the rude hearth of my | it best to humour her, and accordingly 
hovel. It was now some time since I had | fetched from my hut the pick, shovel, 
visited either Burnt Flat or Fairlop’s | crowbar, and lighted lantern, saying, with 
Clearing. The torrents were full of melted | a smile, that I was now ready, like a true 
snows, and the bridle road difficult, while | knight, to obey my lady’s behest. At the 
I was averse to discontinue my toil, even | same time I looked around, wonderingly, 
for a few hours. But three days remained | for her horse. I remembered, however, 
to me, and, unless in that brief space some | that she might probably have secured the 
extraordinary stroke of good fortune | bridle to a tree in the thicket within easy 
should befal me, farewell to all my bright | rifle shot, and made up my mind not to 
day-dreams of a happy life with Minnie. | vex her by idle queries. With a wave of 
I had laid myself down to sleep, worn | her white hand she signed to me to follow, 
out with toil and care, and slept soundly, | and set forth, at a rapid pace, towards 
wrapped in the buffalo robe that did duty | the frowning gorge of the Sasquewash 
for a bed, my head pillowed on my saddle, | torrent, threading her way, without hesita- 


neither would I desist, so long as strength 
was spared to me, from toils that every 
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tion, among boulders and tangled brash- 
wood, until, in a narrow and gloomy ravine, 
she halted before a black stone that bore 
some fanciful resemblance to a pulpit. 

“Here! dig here!” she said eagerly ; 
“work, Frank, as you never worked 
before. You stand upon gold.” 





up, as if to seek an explanation, at Minnie’s 
pale lovely face. Her eyes flashed, and 
her lips were trembling. ‘“ Quick, Frank, 
quick!” she cried ; “ work on, work like 
a man, and do not linger on the very 
threshold of your fortune. Win wealth, 
win me, poor boy, and spare not pain or 


She gave no reason for this bold asser- ‘toil in the few hours that are left—see, 


tion, but there is something contagious 
in strong and genuine conviction, and in 
this instance I surrendered myself com- 
pletely to the impulse of the moment, 
and, clearing away with my shovel the 
black alluvial soil, struck lustily with my 
pickaxe into the rocky stratum beneath. 
So far as I could distinguish by the dim 
light of the lantern beside me, the minerals 
which my pick disturbed were precisely 
such as I had met with in twenty excava- 
tions eagerly commenced and abandoned 
in disgust. Yes, there was the curved 
gneiss, the brittle hornblende, the falla- 
cious sparkle of yellow mica, the black 
basalt, the water-worn gravel, varied by 
thin streaks of milky quartz or of dark 
ferruginous sand. What gould have caused 
Minnie’s visit, her fancy respecting the 
richness of this particular spot, and the 
singular alteration in her manner ? So far 
as I knew, she had never before entered the 
ravine whither she had guided me, while of 
gold-digging she was necessarily ignorant. 
Was her mind affected by the mental strain 
which she had forsometime endured, or 

Ha! What was that? The sharp 
point of my pick had pierced, with a dall 
thud, into something softer than rock, 
softer even than the hardened clay that 
gave us so much trouble in cleaving 
through the bed of many a dried-up stream, 
and in freeing the tool I encountered a 
slight but perceptible resistance. ~I held 
up, within the radius of the light that 
streamed from the lantern, the end of the 
pick, and lo! a flake of something yellow 
and bright was sticking to the polished 
metal. Another blow, and anotlier, and I 
had transfixed, and was dragging to the 
surface a weighty, wedge-shaped, glitter- 
ing mass, with threads of gold and small 
cubes of crystalline quartz clinging to it. 
Gold! gold! I fell on my knees, and in 
a sort of amazement, lifted the huge 
nugget in my outspread hands. It was 
heavy, from twenty to thirty pounds weight, 
as I guessed; such a lump of the virgin 
metal as seldom gladdens the eye of a 
digger, and worth, at the lowest computa- 
tion, six thousand dollars. I laid the mass 
down on the grass beside me, and looked 











see, the yellow vein yonder, trending 
south. That.is what the miners call a 
heart-lode, is it not? Follow it, and be 
rich. I will light you as you dig;” she 
added, snatching up the lantern, and 
holding it so as to throw its gleam into 
the shallow pit, where, sure enough, my 
eye caught the tell-tale glitter of a thick 
thread of gold-quartz, trending south- 
wards, as Minnie had said. And now I 
fell resolutely to work, striking such 
blows as awoke the echoes of the cliffs, 
while Minnie, holding up the light over- 
head, encouraged me with fond and hope- 
ful words to fresh exertions. 

The weather was already intensely hot, 
at least to English appreciation, and now 


the lightning began to play among the 


serrated crests of the mountains, and the 
thunder growled afar off, but we were 
both too much excited to heed the signs 
of a coming storm, and it was not till the 
heavy rain set in with almost tropical 
profusion, that I remembered that Minnie 
was too tender and delicate to be exposed 
to the pelting of the downcoming deluge, 
and lifting the blue Mexican poncho 
which I had thrown aside for the purpose 
of giving freer play to my limbs, I turned 
to wrap it round her as some protection 
from the elements. To my surprise, she 
was gone. The lantern stood on a jotting 
fragment of rock, but of the fair girl who 
had so lately been beside me there was not 
a trace. I went in search of her towards 
the hut, calling out her name, with every 
term of endearment, but the hollow echoes 
alone returned the sound of my voice, nor 
could I find any signs of her, although I 
made the cireuit of the brake where I 
presumed her steed to have been tethered. 
Had she, in some sudden impulse of 
maiden coyness or caprice, remounted her 
horse and ridden off homewards, without 
a word of adieu, or had she dreaded lest 
her father should discover and resent her 
absence? Could it be that her mind was 
disordered, that—no, the accuracy of the 
information which she had afforded me, 
whence acquired I could not guess, as to 
the whereabouts of the gold-vein to which 
she had led me, vouched for the clearness 
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of her intellect, however wild and unusual | it were, by force of will. It is seldom with 
might have been her words and bearing, | impunity that such a toll can be levied on 
under the influence of strong excitement. | the vital energies; but I was young, strong, 
Meanwhile, I had other matter to occupy | and in love, and when the deathly faintness 
my thoughts. The sudden stroke of good | of extreme exhaustion came upon me, often 
luck brought with it a haunting fear lest | would Minnie’s sweet image arise before me 
some baleful chance should intervene to | as if to urge me on, and, Anteus-like, I felt 
blight my reviving prospects. renewed vigour to resume my task. 
“There’s many a slip betwixt the cup| It was a labour for a giant. I have 
and the lip,” was a proverb which, in| since heard how at a later time miners 
classical Latin as in homely English, kept | from other spots came wonderingly to 
ringing in my ears, as if a mocking spirit | survey the pit that I had dug, marvelling 
were whispering the words. How if one | that one pair of hands could have done so 
of those thousand mishaps that await the | much in so brief a space. For although 
gold-digger should mar the completeness | the vein continued to yield its golden 
of my discovery? The bursting of a/ treasures, trending to the south, it had to 
water-spout, a chance encounter with | be tracked out, ever deeper and deeper, 
lurking Indians or white “ road-agents,” | below the stony platform of the ravine, 
an attack of the couniry fever, or the | until at last I was plying my pick in a 
abrupt dipping of the vein into hard | tunnelled arch of my own cutting. I had 
crystalline rock, which must be slowly | ceased to count or estimate the probable 
attacked by drills and dynamite, would | value of my winnings, and it was not until 
upset all my calculations. There was not | the evening of the last day that I finally 
a moment to be lost, lest some incident | desisted from my toil, and, spreading out 
should rob me of my new-fledged hopes; | my golden store on the earthen floor of 
and accordingly, heedless of the heavy rain, | my hut, assured myself that it was, at 
I dragged myself back to the freshly turned | the very least, worth twenty-eight or 
soil, and laboured on, until at length, fairly | twenty-nine thousand dollars. My work 
worn out, I sank down on the edge of the pit was done, my reward secured, and I fell 
and fell asleep through sheer exhaustion. | asleep, and dreamed of happiness soon to 
The first rays of the morning sun falling | be realised. There was not a blither heart 
on my face aroused me, and I raised myself | in all America when, soon after sunrise on 
on my elbow and looked around. Memory, | the following morning, [ saddled my horse, 
however, soon brought back to me the| and, with the leathern bag that held my 
events of the past night—Minnie’s strange | treasure securely strapped before me on 
visit, her unaccountable acquaintance with | my sure-footed steed, set off for Jonathan 
the existence of the gold-mine, the labours | Fairlop’s farm to claim my bride. 
that had led to such a rich result, the| Somehow, as I drew near my journey’s 
newly kindled hopes that had sprung up end, and approached the well-known 
as fortune smiled upon us. There lay the | dwelling of the rich farmer, my high 
glittering heap of nuggets, of all shapes and ‘spirits flagged, and a chill ran through 
sizes, from the flake like the scale of some | my limbs, as if my heart within me had 
monstrous fish to the queerly-shapen block | foreboded evil. I drew rein, and rode 
that resembled an old fragment of some | slowly up to the trellised porch, screened 
tree-root transmuted into gold. Altogether | by trailing roses that Minnie had planted. 
the “pile,” in miners’ parlance, was pro- | There seemed to be an unwonted stir about 
bably of a value of some nine thousand | the farmer’s doorway. A little knot of 
dollars, which, with what I had painfully | men, in their glossy Sunday suits of black 
amassed in the course of laborious months, | broadcloth, stood conversing in an under- 
made up two-thirds of the stipulated sum. | tone beneath the shade of the porch. They 
Two days remained to me in which to/| turned to look at me, as I rode up and 
become master of the remainder; and the | dismounted. One of them was an acquaint- 
bright gleam of the yellow vein, cropping | ance of mine. He bent forward and spoke 
through the rocky side of the excavation, | a word or two to the rest, and I noted that 
seemed to beckon me on. How I worked | there was a look of sorrow, pity, surprise, 
during those two days and nights can only | in all their sun-burned faces as they fixed 
be guessed by those whom some mighty | their eyes on me. I brushed by them and 
impulse has caused to put a consecutive | entered the house. The first well-known 
strain on nerve and muscle for many hours | face that I beheld was that of Fanny 
together, crushing down bodily fatigue, as | Fairlop, Minnie’s eldest sister. She covered 
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it with her hands, and burst intoa passion of 
weeping as oureyes met, then hurried away; 
and I heard her call “ Father! father!” 
And then old Fairlop, in black too, came 
with a halting step out of an inner room. 
For the very first time since I had known 
him, the rough, selfish old Kentuckian 
seemed softened. There were tears in his 
eyes, and his voice was gentle as he said :— 
“Poor lad, poor lad, I’m main sorry: don’t 
you knowitthen ?” “ Knowit, know what?” 
I asked hoarsely, as I looked to right and 
left, bewildered. The farmer laid his broad 
hand upon my arm and drew me forward, 
on into the inner room. “God forgive 
me, I was too hard with the pretty flower,” 
he said, groaning. “ Tosee her alive again, 
even as the wife of the poorest man in the 
country or the state, I’d give every red 
cent of my fortune, but it’s too late now.” 
Yes, old Jonathan Fairlop had spoken 
truly. It was too late. There lay my 
poor Minnie in her coffin, calm, peace- 
ful, waxen white, beautiful with that 
strange fleeting beauty that the dead 
sometimes wear, and with a sweet, sad 
smile on her maiden lips, such as a tired 
child might wear when falling into a 
dreamless slumber. Dead! The pure 
white shroud, the black bier, the closed 
eyes that should no more welcome me, 


told their own tale with terrible distinct- 


ness. And now I knew for the first time 
how weak, worn, and ill I was. The voices 
of those around me sounded as if they came 
from a great way off; the solid earth rocked 
and reeled; the walls swam around me, and 
I fell swooning on the floor, and remember 
nothing more than that all grew dark. 


When I recovered from the fever, | 


brought on, no doubt, by over-fatigue and 
exposure to the weather, coupled with 
intense mental excitement, they told me, 


not unkindly, how Minnie had ceased to | 


be. Hiram Lloyd’s suit, encouraged by 
her father, the old man’s peremptory com- 
mand that she should give up all idea of 
the “trash of a Britisher’’ who could not 
pay his way and maintain a wife, and my 
apparent failure in the attempt to wrest 


from the soil the necessary sum on which | 


the farmer had stipulated, had proved too 


much for that delicate frame and that | 


sensitive organisation. ‘It came suddenly 


at the last,” her sister said. 


Thin, frail, | 
and wasted, the mental agitation had | 


proved a burthen too heavy for her to 
bear, and at length the labouring heart 
had ceased to beat, and with scarcely a 
whispered word of farewell or forgiveness 
she was gone. Strangely enough, she had 
died, so far as I could gather from those 
about her, almost at the same hour as that 
at which she had appeared before me at 
the door of my hut, eagerly calling upon 
me to seek for the buried gold to which 
she had so unerringly guided mie. And 
when I heard this, there came a relapse in 
my illness, and, delirium setting in, there 
ensued a period during which I was in 
hourly danger, talking, as I thought, always 
with my dead Minnie whom I should never 
see again, till we two should meet in heaven. 

They were tender with me during the 
time of my convalescence, and it was in 
kindness, doubtless, that they strove to 
persuade me that I had but dreamed of 
Minnie’s visit; that my mind, sorely 
tasked and agitated, had deceived me ; 
and that the spot whence the gold had 
been extracted had been one which I had 
noted as a likely one in some previous 
ramble, and had sought under the impres- 
sion that I was guided to it by her of 
whom my thoughts were full. I smiled, 
and let them speak. My own conviction 
remained unaltered. That my dead love 
had been with me was a comfort of which 
I would not let them rob me, but I said 
| nothing. I bowed my head, and allowed 
| them to believe me a convert to the hypo- 
| thesis they suggested. I soon left that 
| part of the country, settling in California, 
and working—as others seek refuge in 
| strong drink—to banish the mournful 
thoughts that were with me ever. The 
gold I had won from the soil sufficed to 
purchase a large extent of virgin soil, now 
blooming with vineyard and corn-field, and 
I ama rich man, and envied, and all has 
| thriven with me. But the zest of life is 
| gone out of mine, and I wish, how I wish, 
that the weary pilgrimage were over, and 
I at rest—as Minnie is—for ever. 
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